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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Tue Tories have been utterly defeated on the great question of 
Irish Church Reform. The debate on Lord Joun RusseE u's 
motion commenced on Monday, was continued during the three 
succeeding nights, and did not terminate till yesterday morning; 
when the numbers on a division were declared to be 322 for the 
motion, and 289 against it—thus giving a majority of 33 against 
the Ministers. 

The course of proceeding adopted by Lord Jounn Russe Li was 
such as to prevent any misconception of his intentions, and to 
deprive the Waverers and deserters of all excuse for shuffling. 
He proposed that the House should go into Committee on the Irish 
Church Temporalities, with the view tothe adoption of a resolu- 
tion that, after providing for the spiritual wants of the Protes- 
tant Episcopalians, the surplus of Irish Church revevnue should 
be applied to the general education of all classes of Christians. 
That resolution being adopted, the next step would be an address 
to the King, praying that the Government should take the mea- 
sures necessary to carry it into effect. This was the plan chalked 
out by Lord Jonn Russett. Ministers opposed it in its first 
stage,—namely, the motion to go into Committee; and the re- 
sult, as we have stated, was their total discomfiture, after making 
every possible exertion in and out of the House to gain a majo- 
rity on this vital question. 

The value of this victory may be easily computed. It is an 
assurance to the people of Ireland, that the power and influence 
of the British Government shall no longer be employed to maintain 
asinecure Church Establishment in their country. It is an assu- 
rance that the money collected in the shape of tithes from the 
Catholic population shall be in part expended for the benefit of 
those who contribute it, whatever their religious creed may be; 
thus breaking down the invidious barrier between the mass of the 
nation and the favoured sect. It is, comparatively, unimportant 
what the amount of the superfluity of the Irish Church Establish- 
ment may be reckoned at in pounds, shillings, and pence. “The 
surplus,” as Mr. OConneE LL said, “‘ may be small, but the prin- 
ciple is great.” The vote of the House of Commons is an earnest 
of good-will to the Irish nation, an admission of the impolicy and 
injustice of the mode in which it has hitherto been governed, and 
& promise to pursue a wiser and more Christian-like system. 

The purpose to which it is proposed to apply the surplus, is well 
selected—calculated to effect the greatest good, and give the least 
offence. The most likely method of eradicating the bad feeling 
now existent between the Catholic and Protestant peasant, is to 
educate the rising generation of both religions together, and to 
Place them as much as possible on the same footing. As-long as 


sinecure churches are kept up, there must be mutual 
But when the Catholic s 





animosity. 
t wher ees the produce of the tithes employed in 
maintaining a schoolmaster, instead of furnishing luxuries for a 
parson without a congregation, he will perceive that he is not 
eae With injustice, and his sense of wrong will give way to 

indly feelings. On the other band, it is consistent with human 
oe to believe, that the Protestant, when freed from the secret 
ape aes that he profits unfairly by the labour of the Catholie, 
with val - ls wee. his oppressor, will no longer view his victim 
dhe ab an fear. It is vain to expect that the prejudices of 
pee 2 A sage ation will be all at once eradicated ; but there is 
re con Ss ihe character of the Irish which forbids us to hope 
one ~ years will not elapse, under a better order of things, 

a all classes and sects among them will be content to live to- 
aged Paearae of other countries, in good fellowship and peace. 
tein well for this result that the Catholics are averse to the 
Charon Base of their own religion on the ruins of the Protestant 
faites ue Is no fear of such a project being seriously at- 
lie Pe 3 48, whatever some of the clergy might desire, the Catho- 

taity are decidedly in favour of the Voluntary system. The 
i by which the Catholic leaders are actuated is, apparently, of 
the best kind, Mr, O'Connsxu fully agreed with Mr, Buxton, 





that both the religions should have fair play, and that no sincere 
Catholic or Protestant could consistently object to enlighten and 
inform the minds of the people. 

It is not only as holding out an olive branch to Ireland, tha€ 
this decision is valuable and important. It is a recognition of the 
great principle that the State possesses the right to appropriate 
the Church revenues to other than Ecclesiastical purposes. It- 
has demolished in this country the doctrine of the inalienabi- 
lity of Church possessions—a doctrine which Sir Joun CAMPBELL. 
declared to be opposed to Statute Law and Common Law, and a 
remnant of ancient superstition. It is upon this absurd dogma 
that the enemies of improvement and the gainers by corruption 
have rested their opposition to Ecclesiastical Reform in England 
as well as Ireland: but the House of Commons has discarded it 
and at the same time has given warning to all future Govern- 
ments, that the true end of Church Establishments is the spiritual 
improvement of the People, and not the support of any political 
party, or aggrandizement of any privileged class. 

The effect of the vote of the House on the existence of the Mi- 
nistry, is, or ought to be, decisive. It was correctly stated by Mr- 
Sergeant WiLpe to be a question of confidence or no confidence in 
the Government. Ministers profess to be Reformers of all abuses 
Do they allow that the Sinecure Church of Ireland is an abuse ¥ 
They do not. Then it is impossible that theCountry or the House 
can place confidence in their professions of attachment to Reform. 
This argument was well worked out by Mr. Wixpg, and was un- 
answerable. In point of fact, then, Ministers have obtained what 
they have pretended to desire so fervently—an opportunity of 
fairly ascertaining whether a majority of the People’s Representa- 
tives, in a Parliament summoned by themselves, and on the for- 
mation of which they had exercised all the ordinary official in- 
fluence, placed confidence in their declarations of readiness to 
conduct the Government on the principles of the Reform 
Bill. They have been tried in reference to the greatest of 
all existing abuses; the alternative presented to them was of 
the mildest and most unexceptionable description; but they 
resolved to cling to the abuse, and reject the remedy. It may be 
safely asserted that the Ministers who oppose Irish Churelt 
Reform, will relinquish no abuse, however glaring, provided it be 
profitable. They will pass Marriage Bills for the Dissenters, 
with clauses securing emolument to the Clergy, because nothing in 
the shape of corrupt influence or money is lost thereby, anda 
little popularity may be gained; but the means of providing for 
the younger branches of an iuvolved aristocracy which clerical 
sinecures offer, they will not consent to give up, even though 
such provision can only be secured at the expense of perpetual. 
injustice, oppression, and bloodshed. The motion of Lord Joun 
Russeut has exhibited to the country the utter worthlessness. 
of the Tory professions of Reform. On this account, then, as 
well as on others, it has been of signal service to the Liberal 
cause. 

Ina debate of four nights, there were of course some dull 
speeches delivered; but on the whole the question was argued 
with spirit and ability. The Tories laboured hard to prove that 
the motion was ill-timed : and so it unquestionably was—for them, 
Had it been delayed till after the Supplies had been voted and 
the Mutiny Bill, passed, it is safe to assert that the debate would 
have been broken off by a prorogation, before any division 
could have been come to; and that would have suited the Tory 
Ministers extremely well. But it was argued that the details of 
the Church income were not before the House: they were not, 
but there was no occasion for details to enable the House to de- 
cide on the principle; and it was the extremity of assurance in 
the Ministerial speakers to urge this objection, while almost in 
the same breath they one and all avowed that they had made up 
their minds on the principle of the inviolability of Church 
property. Last year, said the Tories, the House abstained from 
legislating on this subject, because the Report of the Commission- 
ers was not ready—why not treat us with the same forbearance ? 
Because, said the triumphant Liberals, we trusted to the profes~ 
sions of the late Ministry that they were favourable to our prin- 
ciples, and would act upon them; but we have no confidence in 
you: besides, you have a Tithe Bill before the House, which you 
acknowledge cannot be passed till this question is settled, though 
it ought to pass without delay; and yet you complain that we press 
the discussion of this question upon the House! In this way 
were the Ministerial orators answered throughout the debate. 

Of the speakers on the Tory side, the most.distingnished were 
Sir Rosert Peet, Lord STantey, Sir Jamzes.-Gravamy and Sir 
Wittiam Forrerr. Sir Ronert was,as sual, dextrous and 
careful; by turns supple and crerbearing=now tying tom le 
Lord Joun Russet into a postponement of his. resolution, then: 
threatening him with the indignation ofthe Country if he Foe 
sisted,—for even Pezx, when he thinks itguits his purpose, Gee 
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not disdain to invoke the “ pressure from without,” and appeal 


from the Legislature to the voice’ of the People, 
as he is, however, in regard to public. opinion, the reference to it 
was ludicrous. The capital defect in all Sir Ropert Pgen’s ora- 
forical displays on great party questions, was more visible than it 
is commonly, in the speech of Thursday night: his insincerity— 
his acting of a part to answer a temporary purpose—was offen- 
sively transparent; his anxiety made him overact the part. He 
isan accomplished political charlatan; but the public has become 
accustomed to his tricks, and notwithstanding his adroitness, 
there is danger that his “ occupation ” will not long endure. 

Lord Stanuey's speech was only remarkable for the hardihood 
with which he avowed the extreme opinions of the High Church 

rty: he went considerably beyond Sir Rosert Peet, or even 

. Lerroy. Sir James GrauaAm had a number of scattered 

ints and some personalities cleverly put, which told well in the 

ouse: but the solemn declaration of religious motives with 
which he closed his defence of the most monstrous religious 
abuse the Christian world has witnessed, was absolutely disgust- 
ing—it was, besides, a superlative specimen of the bathos. Sir 

ILLIAM Fo.uert, the Solicitor-General, sustained his high 
forensic reputation, in a well-prepared harangue. There was not 
much matter in his speech, and no novelty; but it was admirably 
delivered, with a continuous flow of words, and an earnestness of 
manner that made every point effective. He somewhat resembles 
Sir Roperr Peet in the plausible, but is free from the histrionic 
wulgarity and strutting self-importance which mark the Premier. 

Lord Joun Russet, Sir Jonn Hosnoussz, Mr. Sprine Rice, 
Mr. Sergeant Witpz, Mr. Foweit Buxton, and Mr. O'Conne tt, 
were the most effective Opposition orators. Mr. Warp contributed 
gzome excellent matter, and placed the general principle on very 
high ground; but in the arrangement and delivery of his speech 
he fell somewhat short of his usual success. Lord Joun Russety 
was sensible and conciliatory : he possesses many all-important 
qualificotions for his post as leader, but it is to be wished that 
he threw rather more animation into his speeches. His reply to 
Sir Roser Pret, however, was sufficiently spirited, and evinced 
the readiness of the practised debater. Sir Jonn Hosnouse 
threw his points and sareasms among the Treasury gentlemen 
like so many squibs or rockets, startling and galling them on 
every side. Mr. Sprine Rice supplied a very well got up and 
effective argument; which served as a reason, or at least an excuse, 
‘fo the most devoted admirers of bygone days and legislation for 
supporting the motion. Sergeant Wi Lbs proved himself a formi- 
@able antagonist to the Tories, by a massy and argumentative 

ech; and Mr. Foweti, Buxton made a deep impression on 
the House by his religious view of the subject. Nothing could 
be more different from Sir James GraHam’s ostentatious exhibi- 
tion of piety, than Mr. Buxron’s simple, earnest, and rational 
appeal to the real friends of the Church. O’Connet left all the 
other speakers far behind in the display of the higher order of 
oratorical power. He throws off with perfect ease, almost with 
carelessness, ideas and arguments, which it costs other Members 
ins and labour to arrange and deliver. He touches one sub- 
ect after another in his discursive range—serious, pathetic, and 
umorous, by turns—just, it would seem, as whim or caprice 
dictated. But the effect of this is powerful. Can it be really the 
spontaneous overflowing of a vigorous intellect and prolific imagina- 
fion ; or is it the result of study—the art of the consummate orator ? 

There were some deserters to the Tory camp; and among these 
were gentlemen professing to be pious above their fellows: we 
only wish they were honest—these pledge-breaking supporters of 
the abominations of the Irish Church. Mr. Fowett Buxton’s 
speech took away all excuse from the truly religious for opposing 

e motion. Henceforward we never can regard the persons we 
allude to as sincere in their politics, their religion, or any thing else. 

On Wednesday, the House of Commons, by a party vote of 216 
to 200, reversed its decision of the previous week on the subject of 
the Leicester petition; and secured to the Ministers the two 
Tory votes of Messrs. GoutBurRN and GLapsrong. Substantial 
justice was thus defeated; for we understand that not the least 
doubt exists that the sitting Members would have been displaced, 
thad the means by which they were elected been laid before a 
Committee. But the Opposition leaders very absurdly neglected, 
or refused, to employ the usual means of insuring the attendance 
of their friends. The Tories were not so squeamish: they knew the 
importance of two votes in the present state of parties, and brought 
@ majority into the House. We trust that on such another occasion, 
the Liberals will act with more regard to common sense, and not 
scatter their strength and dishearten the constituencies by lazy 
fastidiousness. 

Continental politics present few claims on our columns this 
week, at least in point of novelty. The French Chancellor, 
Persit, appears to have been acting in his wonted arbitrary 
manner, with reference to the order of the Chamber of Peers that 
certain advocates should defend such of the prisoners charged 
with political offences as the Chamber chose to assign to them. 
The advocates refused to obey any such injunction; but Psrsit 
lhas commanded! their obedience. It is said that the advocates in 
a body have determined to resist this attempt to infringe their 
Privileges; and certainly the conduct of the Chamber of Peers and 
the Chancellor seems to be utterly unjustifiable. Strange notions 


public and private, are entertained by Louis Paiuip 
and his Ministers 





Cireumstanced } 


Webates an® Braceedvi tm Parliament, 
1. Trp, Intsa, Cuurcu. 

The House of Commons was.callediover on, Monday, on the motion 
of Lord Joun Rwsseit. The attendance of Members was uncom. 
monly large. The galleries were opened at six o’clock; and almost 
immediately afterwards, 

Lord Joun Russet rose to bring forward his motion on the sub- 
ject of the Irish Church. He commenced his speech by referring to 
the Address to the Crown which the House of Commons adopted on 
the 22d of April 1834, as an amendment to Mr. O’Connell’s motion 
for a Committee to inquire into the means by which. the union. with 
Ireland had been effected, and the expediency of continuing it. He 
contended, that by the terms of that Address, the Legislature was 
solemnly bound to remove all ‘ just causes of complaint, and promote 
all well-considered measures of improvement ;” and he had then come 
before the House to represent what he considered a ‘just cause of 
complaint” and to induce the House, if possible, to take a step to 
obtain a “ well-considered measure of improvement.” He considered 
that the Legislature had no right to insist on an adherence to the 
Union, unless it was prepared to do ample justice to Ireland. He 
described the miserable and lawless condition into‘ which the mass of 
the Irish population had fallen, in spite of all the means hitherto used 
for its pacification and the maintenance of the rights of property. He 
briefly detailed those measures, from the reign of Edward the First to 
the concession of Catholic Emancipation ; and pointed out the cruelty 
and injustice of much that had been done by the dominant party to the 
great body of the people. Whenever any concession had been made, 
it was, as Lord Grenville had truly remarked, the result, not of kind- 
ness, but of necessity. He now called upon the House to legislate in 
a different spirit, to make the present era celebrated for its justice 
and impartiality to Ireland. He was of opinion that an Established 
Church tended to promote religion; and further, that in England a 
majority of the people were attached to the Establishment. But he 
called upon the House to say whether the case were not different in 
Ireland—whether in that country the Establishment did tend to pro- 
mote religion and the good order of society? He agreed with Paley 
(whose words he quoted) that the ‘ authority of a Church Establish- 
ment was founded in its utility;” and that it should not be madea 
political engine, but promoted on the single ground of its tendency to 
preserve and communicate religious knowledge. Now he would ask, 
whether the religious instruction of the people of Ireland had been 
promoted by the revenues appropriated to the Established Church of 
that country ? He would consider in the first place what were the 
revenues of the Irish Church in former times, compared with what 
they were now. It appeared from a letter written by Archbishop King 
to Archbishop Wake, dated 29th March 1716, that there were then 
600 beneficed clergymen in Ireland; of whom scarcely 200 had 1000. 
per annum, and that the total revenue of the Church was not more 
than 110,000/. per annum. Now the present revenues of the Irish 
Church, according to Mr. Ward’s calculation last year, amounted to 
791,7212. Had there been an increase in the number of conversions 
to the Protestant religion, corresponding with this enormous increase 
in the revenues of the Church? The result had been too much the 
reverse. The clergy considered themselves as part of a large political, 
rather than a spiritual body. Their character and pursuits were very 
different from those of the English Clergy. One of them, as he had 
been informed by a reverend correspondent, lately considered himself 
aggrieved because he was deprived of his benefice for persisting in 
holding a commission in a Yeomanry corps. He quoted Tighe’s 
History of Kilkenny, Stewart’s History of Armagh, and other works 
of authority, to show the comparative numbers of the Protestants and 
Catholics in several parts of Ireland, and the decrease of the 
former. It appeared that in 1731 the number of Protestant families 
in Kilkenny was 1055; but in 1800 only 941, although the popu- 
lation of the country during the same period had increased from 
42,108 souls to 108,000. In Armagh, sixty years ago, the Pro- 
testunts were as two to one to the Catholics; now the Catholics 
are as three to one to the Protestants. In 1731, there were in Tul- 
lamore 64 Protestants to 613 Catholics; but in 1818 there were only 
five Protestants to 2455 Catholics. ‘The best computation he had 
seen, made the total number of Protestant Episcopalians in Ireland 
750,000; and of these 400,000 were in Armagh. In Armagh, however, 
the Catholics were seven or eight times as numerous us the Protestants ; 
and in other parts of the country the disproportion was very much 
greater. He read an account of the dioceses of Ardfert, Down, 
Dromore, Kildare, Kilfenora, Killaloe, Leighlin, Lismore, Meath, and 

Waterford ; from which it appeared that in these ten dioceses the Pro- 
testant Episcopalians numbered 166,492, the Catholics 1,732,452, the 
Presbyterians 162,184, and the other Protestant Dissenters 6430. He 
would now state the number of Protestant Episcopalians, the number 
of Catholics, and the amount of revenue held by the Church in several 
places in Ireland: he had taken the places at random fromareturn with 
which he had been furnished. In the parish of Taghmon, the revenue 
of the Church was 496/.; the Catholics 2920 in number, the Protes- 
tants 133: in Dunleen, the revenue was 159/.; Protestants 159, 
Catholics 1460: in Moyleary, revenue 2031. ; Protestants 13, Catholics 
1148: in Cuppog, revenue 120/.; Protestants 7, Catholics 662: in 
Carrickbogget, revenue 57/.; Protestants none, Catholics 332: in 
Craig, revenue 440I. ;° Protestants 63, Catholics 4779. These num- 
bers showed that a large proportion of the revenues of the Church were 
raised for the spiritual instruction of a very small part of the population. 
And he differed entirely from those who thought that the Catholic 
could be converted by preaching cfusades against their religion, or aug- 
menting the number of churches and glebes. He lamented the bopaoerd 
spirit of discord which had grown up between the Protestant an 
Catholic clergy, and the resistance to the payment of tithes. It was 
admitted that all the efforts made to subdue that resistance had been un- 
availing. He was convinced that the only chance remaining for pacify- 
ing Ireland was to reform the Church, in such a way as to give adequate 
spiritual instruction to the Protestants and no more, applying parr 
plus in some way by which the moral and religious instruction 0 a “4 
whole people should be advanced. With the view of effecting suc 
alteration he should propose, “ That this House resolve itself into @ 





Committee of the whole House, to consider of the Temporalities of the 
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Church of Ireland.” ff that motion were carried, he should move in 
Committee, “ That it is the opinion of this Committee, that any sur- 
plus which may remain after fully providing for the spiritual instruction 
of the members of the Established Church in Ireland, ought to be ap- 
plied to the general education of all classes of Christians.” On 
that resolution being reported, he would propose an address to the 
Crown, beseeching his Majesty to take measures to carry that resolu- 
tion into effect. In this way, there would be no difficulty as to the 
patronage of the Crown. It had been decided by the late Speaker, 
when the Church Temporalities: Act was under discussion, that the 
bill might be read a second time, and then a special message might be 
sent by his Majesty, authorizing the House to deal with the patronage 
of the Crown. Lord John Russell then proceeded to remind Sir 
Robert Peel, that though he had in his address to his constituents at 
Tamworth, and subsequently, avowed in the most distinct terns his 
resolution not to agree to the alienation of any portion of Church pro- 
perty to any other than strictly Protestant purposes, yet he had spoken 
in equally decided terms in opposition to Catholic emancipation, and 
notwithstanding, finding himself in a minority of only six, had deter- 
mined to carry the Catholic question himself. Lord John could not 
tell whether Sir Robert would pursue a similar course should he be in 
a minority on this question; but he insisted upon the necessity of the 
House coming to an immediate decision of it. There was no occasion 
to wait for the full report of the Commissioners ;‘ for Sir Robert Peel 
had declared positively, that whatever might be the nature and contents 
of that report, he would not give up the principle of confining the ap- 
plication of Church property to strictly Protestant purposes. The 
report therefore would not alter the determination of Ministers; and 
in the meanwhile, it was acknowledged to be urgently necessary that 
the grand principle should be affirmed or repudiated by the Legislature. 

“It is for the advantage of every one—for the advantage of this country, for 
the advantage of Ireland, and indeed for the general advantage of the empire, 
that there should be on this great and vital question an Administration in har- 
mony with the House of Commons, acting according to its sense. And if the 
right honourable gentleman has the confidence of the House, or if his opinions 
and the opinions of those acting with him being adverse he is nen to take 
the course he took on a former occasion—in either case, it is far better that at 
once we should come to some decision, and not be voting Supplies, and going 
on night after night, and week after week, without knowing whether the 
Ministers of the Crown do enjoy the confidence of the House on this great ques- 
tion, or do not. Well, then, Sir, I think that what I have said will be consi- 
dered a sufficient answer to any argument that may be drawn from the fact of 
the report of the Commission not being yet on the table of the House. The 
honourable gentlemen opposite may say that it is inconsistent thus to bring for- 
ward a motion on this subject without the report being before us, and they are 
quite welcome of they please to throw those taunts upen us: but I think it 
sufficient to state in reply, that the state of the question has been altered—that 
it is a question no longer open; on the contrary, it is one on which a decided 
opinion has been formed by the honourable gentlemen on the other side of the 
House ; and that decided opinion having been pronounced, it is quite necessary 
that we should ask whether or no the principle which we propose—whether the 
appropriation of the revenue of the Church of Ireland, or any part of it, to uses 
by which the people of Ireland generally can be benefited—will secure the sanc- 
tion of the House.” > 

Lord John proceeded to explain in what manner he should wish to 
dispose of the surplus. He would propose to put it under the control 
of the National Board of Education for Ireland, in order that children 
of all sects and persuasions might be benefited by it. He dwelt on the 
advantages of educating the poor Irish in such a wayas not to interfere 
with their religious faith; being desirous, in the words of the Bishop 
of Clonfert, since he could not make the Irish good Protestants, to 
make them ‘“ good Catholics, good citizens, good any thing.” He con- 
tended that the principle of his proposed appropriation of the surplus 
Church property was in effect sanctioned by those who consented to a 
new appropriation of Bishops’ revenues—a redistribution of Church 
property. By so doing, they admitted the right of the State to inter- 
fere with it; and this was the main distinction between public and pri- 
vate property. He could not understand how they who maintained that 
Church property was as sacred as private property, could possibly admit 
the right to redistribute the former. They mixed up two principles 
and produced an absurdity. He would not, however, be induced to 
discuss the question of the right of State to alter the appropriation of 
Church property—he would not plunge into that Serbonian bog. 
Lord John concluded by again declaring his opinion that an Esta- 
blishment should be supported for the benefit of all; and earnestly 
calling upon the House to give peace to Ireland, and render the 
empire invulnerable, by sanctioning the principle for which he con- 
tended, and doing away the injustice of compelling a people to pay for 
the support of a religion from which they derived no benefit. 

Sir Epwarp Knatcusvutt avowed his own willingness and that of his 
colleagues to remove every blemish from the face of the Church of 
Treland. They felt as deeply as the Opposition, when the name of 
Ratheormac was mentioned. But the real question was not that which 
had been ostensibly put forward. It was in fact intended to do that 
indirectly which Lord John Russell dared not do directly—to remove 
the present Ministers, The Opposition dared not propose a vote of 
want of confidence, so they took this mode of dealing a blow at Minis- 
ters. He regretted to see the Whig party—no, it was only a section of 
the Whig party—joining with Mr. O’Connell and others, who had 
attacked the Whigs when in office, in every possible way. Upon whom 
could Lord John Russell rely for support, after he had displaced the 
present Ministry, if not upon Mr. O’Connell—he who had proposed 
to Lord Althorp to mitigate the burdens of the country by striking off 
one per cent. from the interest of the National Debt? Was the Go- 
vernor of the Bank placed in his present situation to act in unison with 
men who protessed such principles? The fact was, that Lord John 
Russell and his friends had some personal dislike to the men who now 
held office. All the measures of the present Ministry had been re- 
ceived with approbation. (Cries ¥ Oh, oh!”) There was the Tithe 
Billand the Dissenters’ Marriage Bill, both admitted to be better than 
the measures of the late Ministry. He was desirous of removing the 
defeets of the Irish Church, but would meet the present motion with a 
direct negative. He might move the previous question, or. a counter 
resolution, but he thought the most manly way of dealing with the 
motion was to negative it directly. 


Mr. Warp complained that Sir Edward Knatehbull had avoided the 








main question, and sudulged iv a ussue of ;etty personalities. He nad 
talked of any thing but the Irish Church, und had negatived the ques- 
tion without discussing it. Mr. Ward could not but think that such a 
emai was the reverse of what the House had a right to expect 
roma Minister of the Crown rising at the commencement of sucha 
discussion as'this. After alluding to the circumstances under which 
he pressed his motion in the last session, which was thought i iti 
at the time, but which he did with the view to put an end to the uncer- 
tainty which prevailed as to the opinions of the Government on so 
great a question, Mr. Ward proceeded to argue, that whoever voted 
with Lord John Russell on this motion, thereby acknowledged the in- 
herent right of the Legislature to deal with all corporate property, 
civil or ecclesiastical, in such a manner as the welfare of the community 
might require. If this principle were not acknowledged, there would 
be a bar to all future reforms in the Municipalities, Universities, and 
other institutions. The right to deal with Church property rested on 
precisely the same principle as the right to deal with Corporations, 
He congratulated the country on the change that had taken place in 
public opinion on this subject, since the time when Mr. Burke de- 
nounced the man who denied the inviolability of Church property, as 
a “man of cold heart and muddy understanding! one of the new light 
and reason philosophers ; a wretch whose sophistry not the syllogism 
of the logician, but the lash of the executioner should refute!” He 
thanked Heaven no one would now venture in such terms as these to 
stigmatize those who differed with him on the most difficult questions 
that a Legislature was called on to determine. Mr. Ward then pro- 
ceeded to explain the difference between that description of property 
with which the State may and that with which it cannot with justice 
interfere; for he could not altogether avoid the Serbonian bog alluded 
to by Lord John Russell. He quoted the opinions of Mackintosh, 
Warburton, Paley, Hallam, Lord Brougham, and Bishop Watson, 
to prove the right of the State to interfere with Ecclesiastical 
property. Bacon said, “ As the realm once gave tithes to the 
Church, so the realm, since again, hath given tithes away from the 
Church to the King.” The same doctrine had been upheld by Senior, 
in his recent pamphlet on National Property ; by the writer of an article 
on ** Church Property” in the Edinburgh Review; most distinctly by 
Earl Grey; and lastly, as he would maintain, by Sir Robert Peel him- 
self ; who had advocated a different and better distribution of Eeclesi- 
astical funds. Mr. Ward went on to give some details from his speech 
of last year relative to the numbers of the different sects in Ireland, 
the amount of the regular Army and Police force there, with some 
particulars of the revenue derived from glebes and other sources. He 
contended that the tithe commutation proposed by Ministers would be 
utterly unavailing towards the pacification of Ireland. He asked those 
who talked of the tyranny of foreign despots, what effect they might 
suppose would be produced by Mr. O’Connell’s eloquent recital of 
the wrongs of Ireland. He read passages from Burke, and also from 
a letter attributed to the Marquis of Anglesea, in favour of adopting 
conciliatory measures towards Ireland. Under the present state of 
things, was it really surprising that multitudes in Ireland should deter- 
mine to throw off the yoke imposed on them by the Church, on the 
first favourable opportunity? ‘There was no such injustice to be met 
with on the Continent, or in America, as the British Government 
maintained in Ireland. He contended that the articles of the Union, 
so far from justifying the maintenance of the Established Church, 
countenanced the opinion that it was intended to secure the doctrines 
and discipline, not the temporalities of the Church, from future inter- 
ference. If they reformed the Irish Chureh, they might reduce the 
standing army pari passu ; for the collection of the tithes was the prin- 
cipal occupation of that army. He read a statement of the military 
force kept up in the various British Colonies, and showed that the 
army of Ireland was out of all proportion to that maintained elsewhere, 
If the rights conceded to Canada, and Hanover, and the minor portions 
of the empire, were allowed to the Irish, there would be no need of so 
vast a force. The Legislature had done the people of Ireland right in 
every point but one— 

Let it, however, he remembered, that their power to withhold that one point had 
diminished in proportion as the other rights of the people of Ireland had been re- 
stored tothem. They had given the Catholics political freedom ; how was it to be 
expected that they would not exercise that power for the attainment of religious 
freedom ? He was by no means desirous of pee ab the Establishment of Ire- 
land Catholic. The Catholics themselves preferred the Voluntary principle. 
But what he wished was, to see a different application of a large portion of the 
revenues of the present Establishment. It was not a trifling measure that 
would be sufficient ; all must be done that ought to be done. When once the 
principle of concession was admitted, there ought to be no limit to concession 
but that which justice prescribed. But why should he for a moment anticipate 
that such would not be the case? Why should he for a moment believe that 
the House of Commons would not do the Irish people the justice to which they 
were entitled? He once more warned those who thought that the required 
concessions would be dangerous to the Church Establishment of this country, 
not to fight the battles of the English Church upon Irish ground. They hada 
great deal in their power as respected the Protestant Establishment of England. 
They had not, they never had, and they never could have a great deal in their 
power as respected the Protestant Establishment of Ireland. Four fifths of the 
population of Ireland were anxiously expecting justice. He sincerely hoped and 
believed. that by the decision of that night they would not be disappointed : on 
the contrary, he sincerely hoped and believed that the decision of that night 
would hold out the expectation of measures which not only the welfare but the 
very existence of the integrity of the empire demanded. 

Sir James Granam felt anxious to address the House on this ques- 
tion ; and appealed to the candid indulgence of Members for a hearing. 
It had been to him a yital, he might say a fatal question. (A laugh.) 
He knew whence that sneer proceeded. Was that the answer he re- 
ceived to his entreaty for a candid hearing? He repeated—it had been 
to him a fatal question; it had hurled him from power. It had done 
much more: it had suspended, and threatened—he yet trusted it would 
not destroy—some of his earliest friendships. The present motion had 
been characterized as a trial of strength between Ministers and the 
Opposition. He certainly was of opinion himself, that no Adminis- 
tration could exist with credit to itself except in agreement with the 
Legislature as to the course to be pursued in reference to the Irish 
Church. Sir James argued, that although Lord John Russell add 
some of his friends were doubtless quite sincere in their declarations of 
attachment to church establishments, yet some of their supporters only 
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looked upon the success of his motion as a prelude to the overthrow of 
all ecclesiastical establishments. He contended that the State was the 
trustee for the Church; and as long as the property of the Church was 
applied to Protestant purposes, and only so long, were the uses of the 
trust fulfilled. The plans of Lord John Russell, if effected, would 
fail of their purpose. It would be no satisfaction to the mass of the 
Catholic population to have one-fourth of the Church revenue doled 
out to them bya Board in Dublin for the establishment of Schools. 
He admitted that the weak point of attack had been selected. The 
Episcopalians in Ireland were a minority—that was acknowledged ; but 
the position they held was the key to that of the United Church of 
England and Ireland. He‘wished to have Ecclesiastical property dealt 
with as other trust property. 

Let the House consider, then, in what light they should regard such a pro- 
position as this apeled to other trust property. The Corporation of Liverpool 
was possessed of large property which it applied to the improvement of the com- 
merce and the trade of that emporium ; but it had now almost exhausted the 
possibility of improving the quays and docks of that great harbour. A year or 
two ago, Mr. O’Connell (whom he regretted not to see in his place) was ex- 
ceedingly anxious to have a ship canal made from Dublin to Kingstown. The 
trade of Dublin was incidentally connected with that of Liverpool; but what 
would any rational man have said toa proposition for applying the surplus reve- 
nues of the Corporation of Liverpool to the construction of the Dublin ship 
canal? (Cries of “Oh, oh !”) A Commission of which Mr. O’Connell was 
a member, appointed to deal with Corporation property as it was now proposed 
to deal with Church property, would no doubt speedily make the Dublin ship 
eanal, and reduce the Liverpool surplus to a deficiency. 

He contended that the surplus of the Irish Church was by no means 
so large as was represented ; and that at all events, it ought to be seen 
whether it could not be applied to Protestant uses. He was not sure 
but it might properly be applied to the repayment of the million loan 
to the Clergy. As to the doctrine that the Established Church should 
be the church of the majority, he contended that the majority of the 
whole United Kingdom were Episcopalians. When establishing a 
favoured religion at the expense of the State, he considered that the 
truth of that religion should be taken into account. This he held to 
be a most important point in the consideration of this question. He 
ridiculed the idea of the people of Ireland being satisfied with the 
proposed alteration, notwithstanding the assertions of some of their 
Jeaders ; and he read some extracts from evidence given to a Committee 
of the House in 1825, by Mr. Sheil and Dr. Doyle, to prove that the 
declarations of leading men among the Catholics were not to be trusted 
on this subject. He also read extracts from a work by Dr. M*Hale, 
and from Mr. O’Connell’s letters to Mr. Sharman Crawford, to prove 
that nothing short of the abolition of Tithes and the Protestant Church 
in Ireland would satisfy the Catholics ; and he must say, that if a great 
principle were to be abandoned, it would be better policy to satisfy 
the Catholics at once by establishing their religion in Ireland, than by 
the abortive measures of pacification proposed by the Opposition. He 
knew that he should be charged with desertion of his Whig principles ; 
but he contended that he had not deserted them. 

« What are the doctrines—what the principles of the Whigs? I am speak- 
ing in the presence of a member of the illustrious house of Russell—a house 
not less distinguished for its love of freedom than for its attachment to the 
Protestant religion: if in the presence of such a man I may venture to define 
the principles of the Whigs, I should say that they consist in a bold assertion 
of ‘he utmost freedom both of faith and action in all matters, whether of state 
or religion to the fullest extent consistent with law, order, and constitutional 
submission. No death’s-head and cross-bones denunciations to control the free 
“exercise of the elective franchise—no prayer addressed to Heaven to withhold 
its mercy from the man bold enough to defy the denunciation, and to vote as 
his conscience dictated. (Cheers). The principles of the Whigs, if I under- 
stand them, consist no less of a love of liberty than of a jealousy of the Catho- 
lic religion as an engine of power whenever it steps forth and arrogates to 
itself the right of ascendency; and above all, I conceive those principles to 
consist in a warm and uncompromising attachment to the Protestant religion as 
«by law established in this land. I have thus endeavoured to state to the House 

(very imperfectly 1 am aware) what are my views upon the subject. I have 
but one more topic to allude to: I have told the House that I have a religious 
feeling upon the subject ; let me now add, that I think the property set apart 
by our ancestors, whether in England or Ireland, for the purpose of maintain- 
ing in perpetuity the Protestant religion, is sacred, and must be applied to that 
purpose. More than that, I say that those who administer at the altar have a 
right to live by the altar. I say that that principle is as high as heaven, and 
you cannot touch it; it is as strong as the Almighty, and you cannot overturn 
it; it is as fast as the Eternal, and can never cease to bind you: it is fixed in 
you as Christian men, and as Christian legislators, can never fail to actuate you. 
This is the view that I take of the principle of the question which we are 
called on to decide, and I for one will declare that no consideration on earth 
shall induce me to compromise or to destroy it.” 

Lord Howick contended, that the property of the Irish Church was 
bestowed for the purpose of promoting religion and morality among 
the great body of the people; and he would ask whether that pur- 
pose had been answered by the Irish Church?. Had it maintained 
and promulgated the Protestant religion? The striking statements of 

-Lord John Russell proved the reverse. The Church had been deeply 
injurious to religion among Protestants themselves. True, the con- 
duct of some of the Catholic priests instigated the people to turbu- 
Tence; but had not Protestant clergymen at public meetings acted the 
same part, and endeavoured to inflame the people? Sir James Graham 
had illustrated his argument by supposing an application of the funds 
of the Liverpool Corporation to the construction of an Irish canal. 

He would suppose, and the case was a very possible one, that the property of 
the Corporation of Liverpool consisted not of tolls upon vessels coming into 
the harbour, but of rent or tithe. He would also suppose that the property 
from which that rent or tithe was derived was given to the Corporation in 
remote periods for the improvement of the navigation of the river and of the 
harbour, but that in the process of time, from change of circumstances, the 
navigation came to be entirely destroyed and the harbour deserted: would Sir 
James Graham, under such circumstances, state that there would be no right to 
apply the property so left to the Corporation of Liverpool to any other purpose 
than the hopeless one of getting rid of continually increasing sand-banks, and 
of converting that intoa harbour which nature had determined should not be 

‘one? Sir James would say—‘ It is corporation property: we have a right 
to use it only for the purposes for which it was originally granted, and 
we will examine carefully what those purposes were. Now, I have 
in my pocket an old charter; and I find. that the ‘property was ex- 

Pressly given for the purpose of keeping up the harbour at Liverpool : 

20 matter, therefore, whether nature has rendered that impossible; still 








I eannot consent to the alienation of that property to any other pur- 
pe however beneficial soever it may be to the a Sir James Graham 

ad embarked in a contest as hopeless and as difficult in the present instance, 
He would retain this property for the support of the Protestant Church in Ire- 
land, in spite of the feelings and wishes PP nine tenths of the population of that 
country. He would convert that property, which ought to have been the 
means of spreading peace and civilization throughout Ireland, into the means of 
deluging the land in blood, and of making it a scene of confusion and disorder 
from one end to the other. 

It had been contended by Sir James Graham, that the Church 
ought to be maintained because it was the church of the majorit 
throughout the country, although in Ireland the church of the minority, 

He confessed that, from a gentleman coming from a part of the kingdom so 
very near the Scotch Borders, this proposition did not a little astonish him. 
Why, did not Sir James Graham bring in a bill, and propose that very same 
interference now with the People of Ireland as some Monarch of the House of 
Stuart once did, with a view of compelling and dragooning the Scotch Presby- 
terians to conform to Episcopacy in that country? Upon his own principle 
he was bound to do this. Then, again, he had said that the proposition of 
Lord John Russell might be all very weli if Protestantism were exhausted in 
Ireland. This doctrine, he confessed, sounded very extraordinary. Did he mean to 
say, that as long as there was a single Protestant in Ireland no application of 
this property (which Lord Howick maintained was given for the good of the 
whole people, and not for a party), was to be made which should benefit the 
nation atlarge? Ifso, he owned it was a doctrine which he was unable to 
comprehend. But Sir James Graham, feeling, perhaps, that these were not 
grounds for maintaining in its present disproportionate condition the Protestant 
Establishment in Ireland, stated another ground: he said that the House was 
bound to decide upon which was the true faith ; and in stating this, he added, 
that he conceived himself to be stating nothing which was at variance with the 
real principles of complete toleration. But did he really mean to convert this 
House into an arena for theological disputes? Was he, on the one side, to come 
down armed with the huge volumes of the Fathers, and Mr. O'Connell, on the 
other, fortified by the Councils and the decretals of the Church of Rome, and 
to argue which was the true religlon, the Catholic or the Protestant? And if 
(which might by possibility be the case) the decision should be adverse to Sir 
James, did he mean to say he would then be prepared to allow Mr. O’Connell to 
introduce a bill declaring that for the future the established religion of this 
country should be the Catholic religion? Was he prepared to follow out his 
principle to that result? If so fp did he not act upon it with respect to 
Canada? Why not propose to add this one, which was now happily wanting to 
the other causes of discontent in those colonies? He confessed that it always 
grieved and surprised him to hear men who called themselves Protestants make 
use of such language as this. He had always thought that one great service 
which the authors of the Reformation did to mankind, was that they emanci- 
pated the human mind from those fetters under which it had so long groaned, 
and established the exclusive right of private judgment, and he did not expect 
that any man. who professed to follow in their steps would have ventured to come 
down and call upon those who seriously differed from him to assent to any change 
of policy which he might propose, upon the ground that his religion was true, 
and theirs false. Was it because we were a majority, that we had a right to 
insult the People of Ireland by talking to them of toleration? To use such lan- 
guage, was an insult to any man. 

He proceeded to argue, that it was absolutely necessary, in order to 
have the least chance of pacifying Ireland, to adopt the principle on 
which Lord John Russell proposed to act. He denied that he had any 
wish to turn out the Ministers, and regretted that they staked their 
existence as a Cabinet on their power to maintain the Irish Church in 
its present state. He had much rather that they would adopt the prin- 
ciples of their predecessors, and remain in office; for he foresaw that 
much difficulty would arise from the abrupt dismissal of the present 
Gcvernment. Dut whatever might be the consequence, he could not 
shrink from recording his vote on this question. 

The House adjourned at one o’clock. 


The debate was resumed on Tuesday, by Mr. Surtz; who said that 
he gave way to Lord Howick on the preceding evening, and was glad 
that he had done so; for Lord Howick had set at rest any dou'ts that 
might have been entertained as to the opinions of Earl Grey, whose 
talents and principles he inherited. He considered that this was a 
great point gained—to have the concurrence of the most distinguished 
statesman in England—the man of the greatest experience, the largest 
views, and who had accomplished the greatest things for the peeple of 
England. Mr. Sheil defended himself against the attacks of Sir 
James Graham; who had shown great industry and sagacity in nosing 
all the scraps and fragments which could be raked out of the political 
ordure in the gutter of an election. Although he was an agitator, Mr. 
Sheil said he had never delivered the speech attributed to him. He 
had never prayed that mercy might be denied to the man who voted for 
the Tory candidate. He had said that if an elector accepted a bribe, 
the sordid recompense of baseness and of perjury would be attended 
with ill-luck ; that bribes were like fairy presents; that those who took 
them were generally visited with evil fortune; and that although he 
should not deprecate any visitation with which Providence might afilict 
them in this world, he should not imprecate against them the vengeance 
of Heaven in the next. From the infelicitous velocity with which he 
spoke, a reporter might easily mistake what he said; and it was little 
to be wondered at that his ‘election speeches should be misunderstood, 
wben Sir James Graham had been falsely represented to have declared 
that the Ministry was composed of the worst possible materials, whereas 
it turned out (according to Sir James’s explanation in the House) that 
he said nothing of the kind! Mr. Sheil charged upon the opponents 
of Catholic Emancipation the failure of those prophecies which he 
and Dr. Doyle had made in 1825, as to the consequences of that mea- 
sure in pacifying Ireland. He reminded Sir James Graham, who had 
discovered such horror at the idea of the Government falling into the 
hands of persons who had not sufficient reverence for the rights of 
corporate property, that his friend, the ‘ Cumberland Yeoman, 
had proposed to knock off 30 per cent. even from private debts. sir 
James Graham had tried to illustrate his argument, but his head was 
too full of nautical imagery—he viewed objects with the Admiralty 
telescope—and he did not succeed. Mr. Sheil ridiculed the idea of the 
immutability of Church property; and referred to the history of the 
Churches of England, Ireland, and more especially of Scotland, bd 
prove the interference of the State with its appropriation. It was 


proposed éven to extend the influence of the Church in Treland—to’ 


lace a’ Marcus Beresford in every parish; but would they dare to 
deal with Scotland in sucha manner? He attributed the great pros- 
perity of Scotland to the happy settlement of the Church question— 
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to the inability of the Government to force Episcopacy on the 

eople. He asked those who now refused to do justice to Ireland, 
and called for the report of the Commission, how they had supported 
a measure which blew off ten Bishops from the Church with a single 
puff? There could be no doubt of the great superfluity of the income 
of the Bishops; and Mr. Sheil read some statements from a table 
which proved that the income of the Archbishop of Armagh would 
soon be 19,000/. a year, although it was reduced 4000/. by the Church 
Temporalities Act. He traced rapidly the history of modern 
tithe legislation, which had all failed—every thing that Lord Stanley 
touched seemed to have failed. He wished that Sir James Graham, 
who was swayed by his religious feelings, would look back to the pro- 
ceedings of that Church, which, in spite of every thing, he was deter- 
mined to maintain. Was it possible that Sir Robert Peel could think 
of maintaining the present system. 

“* How unfortunate it is that he pledged himself on the Irish Church ; and 
how inconsistent was that pledge with his undertaking to comply with the 
spirit of the Reform Bill,—as if the Reform Bill did not beyond every thing 
else prescribe and dictate the abatement in Ireland of this monstrous and abo- 
minable evil! The Reform Bill has augmented the power of the Irish People ; 
the heart of Ireland swells with the consciousness of that exciting augmenta- 
tion; sixty-three Members for Ireland, in the name of millions, ask, demand, 
insist upon redress. The Government have confessed that the law is baffled, and 
that even in the bayonet there is no longer power. That under these circum- 
stances any man of sagacity should persevere in the course proposed by the Go. 
vernment, would be surprising; but that a man of the great abilities of Sir 
Robert Peel should do so, was astonishing beyond belief. But,” continued Mr. 
Shiel, “he has one failing, and he will forgive me for pointing it out: he does 
not go before—he does not even accompany events; he lets them get the start of 
him, and he pants and ‘toils after them in vain.’ He exhibited this imper- 
fection in the Emancipation, to which tardily he was compelled to submit ; he 
exhibited it in the Reform Bill, to which he is now obliged to bow down ; 
and he is, unfortunately for his country, to which he is qualified to render such 
great services, betraying the same fatal error with regard to that Church which 
has provided a burial-place for so many Ministries, and has a grave ready for 
the present Administration.” (Zong~continued cheers.) 

Dr. Lerroy contended that the Protestant:religion had been esta- 
blished in Ireland 250 years ago by a Roman Catholic Legislature. 
(“ Oh, ch!”) What, was not the Parliament that abolished Papal 
supremacy, and established the Protestant religion, a Parliament of 
Roman Catholics? The actual revenues of the Irish Church had been 
greatly exaggerated. ‘To be sure, they were now stated at 145,000’. less 
than last year; so something had been gained by delaying the scttle- 
ment of this question. He contended that the income of the Bishops, 
after deducting the income of the cancelled Bishoprics, would not ex- 
ceed 69,8071. per annum ; thet the net income of Deans and Chapters 
was only 2206. ; and that the Tithe revenue, when the deduction pro- 
posed in the new Tithe Bill had been made, would not exceed 415,090/. 
The income of the 1456 incumbents of livings would not average more 
than 275/. each; and out of this they had to defray the tax, varying 
from 2 to 15 per cent., imposed by the Temporalities Bill, and other 
outgoings. On the whole, he felt convinced that the prospective in- 
come of the Irish Church would not exceed 500,0001. a year. He con- 
tended that the returns read by Lord John Russell were taken from 
dioceses where the number of Protestants was smaller than the average, 
and produced therefore an unfair result. The cause of the greater pro- 
portional increase of the Catholics was the imprudence with which they 
entered into early marriages. But whatever the difference in numbers 
might be, the fact was, that nineteen-twentieths of the tithe came from 
Protestant landlords. The interference of the State with the Church 
property, was grounded on the assertion that the State had the control 
ofall property held in mortmain. 

He would ask, in answer to that argument, what was the meaning of those 
Acts of Parliament—as old some of them as the times of our first Edwards and 
Henries— which had prohibited the alienation of property held in mort- 
main—‘vhich had rendered that alienation a forfeiture? If property held in 
mortmain were the property of the State, the State could interfere if it were at 
any time alienated, and resume it. But had Mr. Ward told them what he 
meant by the property of the State? In whose possession was it? Was it in 
the King, in the Lords, or in the Commons? Or was it in all three of them, 
as the gentlemen opposite were disposed to contend? This was the first time 
that he had heard it said—and he ventured to assert that no lawyer would hold 
such a proposition—that the King, Lords, and Commons of this kingdom had pro- 
perty. They had the right to legislate for property, but they had not, nor could 
they have, property according to the law or to the constitution. He had stated 
where the ownership of the property in question was not; he would now state in 
whom it was vested. It was vested in that great aggregate of corporations which 
constituted the ministers and servants of the Church of England ; it was in the 
hands of the Bishops—of the Deans and Chapters, and their integral members 
—and of the Rectors and their successors. Did he mean to contend that it was 
vested in them in the way of absolute ownership—that they were the irrespon- 
sible possessors of it? No; he admitted that they held it coupled with the 
duty of being the teachers, ministers, and dispensers of the religion of- the 
Church of England: with that duty they became clothed the very instant they 
entered on the sacred offices to which the property was appropri.ted, and from 
which he trusted he should never see it alienated. 

_He concluded by objecting strongly to the system pursued by the 
National Board of Education for Ireland, to which the st rplus of 
Church property was sought to be transferred, as being calculated to 
promote Popery; and by declaring that, if the arguments of the Oppo- 
sition were followed out, they went to prove the justice and necessity 
of abolishing the Protestant Church, and establishing the Catholic 
religion, instead of merely modifying the former. 


Mr. CuarLes Woop spoke at considerable length in favour of the 

motion, and Colonel Damer and Sir Rosert INGLIS against it. 
: Mr. ier contended, that there was an essential distinction be- 
— - titles by which the Church of England and the Church of 
pra an = their respective property; and that it was most unwise 
impolitic to confound the two churches together. For his part he 
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rsecution and religious love ?—between charity and the 
For such was the exact measure of the difference be- 
f the two churches ; and it would be an insult to truth 
poral immunities of the one to find shelter under 
No length of time, 


no lapse of ages should prevent his hearty concurrence in an effort to redress 
a great national iniquitys No appeal to the rights of property, beyond existing 
lives, can ever be maintained where such rights were never united with the 
real and religious interests of a nation. In such a case, no prescription can be 
urged against the cries of a people, and the voice of a people becomes the voice 
of God. It may be admitted that any change in long-established things is an 
evil, and that nothing can justify it but the most powerful necessity. If the 
peace and prosperity of Ireland be essential to the welfare of the empire, such a 
necessity has now arisen. Antiquity, when utterly opposed to the improved 
wisdom and intelligence of mankind, is the weakest of all justifications. at- 
ever force it may have on the minds and prejudices of some, it would be lament- 
able indeed, if a legislature should ever eget that antiquity is the real infancy 
of the world, and that the period of its most advanced age and of the most 
extended human experience is that instant of time in which he had now the 
honour to address the House. 

Mr. W. E. GrapsronE spoke at some length in opposition to the 
motion; and repeated many of the arguments previously advanced by 
De. Lefroy. 

He was followed by Mr. Fearcus O’Connor, in support of the 
motion ; and then 


Sir Wittram Fotetrr (Solicitor-General) rose to address the 
House. He considered that they were not in possession of sufficient 
data whereon to legislate on this question. He objected, however, on 
higher grounds to the resolution. Although Lord John Russell had 
used discreet and moderate language, yet the object of his speech 
appeared to be to increase the dissatisfaction of the Irish people. He 
had said to them what was equivalent to this—** If the House will not 
sanction my resolution—if they will not hold out to you the prospect of 
removing the Church Establishment in Ireland—clamour for the Re- 
peal of the Union.” Did he not also in effect tell the Members of 
this House, that if they refused to vote for his resolution, they ought 
not to oppose the Repeal of the Union? He had no doubt, judging 
from the speeches of Mr. Ward, Lord Howick, and Mr. Sheil, that 
the ultimate effect of carrying this resolution would be the appro- 
priation of the property of the Irish Church for the benefit of the 
Cathoiie population. Mr. Ward had said that the Catholics never 
could be reconciled to the Protestant Church; and Lord Howick, 
that its establishment was an insult to them. He was certain that the 
country would look upon this resolution as the first step towards the 
destruction of the Irish Church. He denied that the existence of any 
surplus was proved ; but if it did exist, 

Did honourable gentlemen on the other side seriously believe that the appro- 
priation of a small surplus would remove the supposed deep rooted grievances 
of the Irish people, or allay those annoyances which they felt at contributing to 
the support of the Established Church? It was impossible ; and no argument 
had been urged on the opposite side which did not go to the removal of the 
Protestant Establishment itself in Ireland. But he differed from the resolution 
upon the ground that we had no right to meddle with the property of the 
Church. The dilemma of which Lord John Russell had spoken, was of his 
own creation; nor was he willing to follow the noble Lord into that dangerous 
bog into which he had thought proper to plunge himself. He had not heard 
any Member say that there was no distinction between the property of the 
Church and the property of the People. The very fact of its being the pro- 
perty of the Church proved that it could not be in all its incidents and analo- 
gies like property held by an individual. But it was held upon certain trusts 
and for certain purposes. If it could be shown that there was any necessity for 
altering the mode in which that property was now distributed in order to effect 
those purposes for which it was held, then the Legislature had a right to inter- 
fere; but if no such necessity could be shown, then any interference would be 
an infringement upon the sacred rights of property, and with the very trusts 
and purposes for which that property was originally given. Now what were 
the trusts and purposes for which this property was given? We were told by 
Lord John Russell that the greater part of it originally came from our Catholic 
ancestors, and for Catholic purposes. If that were the proper doctrine, and if 
any measure founded upon such assumption were applicable to Ireland, it would 
be equally applicable to the property of the Church of England. But he denied 
that any such doctrine could be applied to that property, nor would the habits 
and feelings of the people admit of it. Without wishing to go into any religious 
discussion, he believed that the Reformation in this country did not create any 
deviation of Church property. The Reformation was only a purification of the 
religion of the Established Church, but the property of the Church remained 
sacred for the purposes for which it was originally held—namely, for the pur- 
poses of the established religion of the country. 

It was a matter worthy the consideration of the House, whether 
they should have the sanction of the country in following the course 
pointed out in the resolution. 

He believed that when the effect, object, and intent of this motion was 
known to the People of England, the House would see from one end tothe other 
the same feelings dis layed which they had already witnessed. The People, he 
was persuaded, would not consent to any step which would first have the effect 
of destroying the Protestant Establishment in Ireland, and ultimately lead to 
the destruction of the property and of the Church in this country. 

The resolution was framed not so as to indicate the real meaning of 
its authors, but so as to secure the greatest number of votes— 


If that resolution had been couched in stronger terms—if it were framed im 
words which its real spirit fully authorized the use of—he believed the noble 
Lord would not have so many supporters as he confidently expected. He com- 
plained, therefore, of the language ot the resolution as applicable to the subject 
matter of the debate. But there was another view in which he objected 
to it most strongly. If the object of the resolution (as he was informed) 
was not to express a want of confidence in the existing Government, at least it 
was to do something tantamount to it—at least it was to do something which 
might embarrass and fetter the King’s Government in the great measures which 
they were now contemplating. (Zoud laughter from the Opposition, and 
cheers from the Ministerial benches.) Was it possible that it could have any 
other effect? Suppose the House were now to pass the resolution, would not 
that resolution necessarily interfere with the Bill proposed by Sir Robert Peel, 
for the commutation of tithes? Would it have any other practical effect but 
to delay that relief for which Mr. O’Connell told them the Irish people were 
panting ? ce 

He was the independent representative of a numerous constituency, 
although he held office under the Crown. He could not, as he had no 
public life to refer to, compare his former conduct with his present 
support of Ministers; but he could assure the, House, that he had 
always considered that the old party distinctions of Whig and Tory 
were swept away by the Reform Act, and that he should not have con- 
curred in the removal of Earl Grey from office as long as he possessed 
a majority in the House, and the confidence of the country. But 





after the withdrawal of Lord Stanley and Sir James Graham, and when 
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it was evident that Ministers were listening to the councils of a gentle- 
man who had. been denounced by them shortly -before in the Speech 
from the Throne, he came to the conclusion that they no longer merited 
the confidence of the country. 


Supposing a new Government were to be formed, was it not, he asked, con- 
éeded that it could not be comprised exclusively of the members of the party to 
which Lord John Russell belonged? Was it not conceded, that if a new Go- 
vernment were formed, they must make the junction which—he did not like to 
mention the names of honourable Members—had been alluded to on a former 
wight with respect to England? And was it not equally clear that, with regard 
to Ireland, they must and would look for support to that party of which Mr. 
O'Connell was in that House the distinguished leader? He asked the House, 
and above all, he asked the English Representatives, whether such a Govern- 
ment could for one month, or for one hour, possess the confidence of the nation ? 
Although he did not believe that a Government thus formed, and coming into 
power upon the basis of such a resolution, could exist for any length of time, 
yet he did feel that the mere accession to power of persons holding those prin- 
ciples would give to the Movement party in this country and in Ireland a force and 
impetus which no power in the State would be able afterwards successfully to 
resist. For this reason it was, that he called upon every member of that House, 
whatever his party or politicul sentiments, to pause upon the vote he was about 
to give. He asked the noble Lord, even at this moment, when one at least of the 
institutions of the country was attacked openly by this very resolution, to forget 
all party differences, and consent to withdraw it. (Tronical cheers, and a slight 
laugh from the Opposition.) 

Sir Jonn Hoxuouss congratulated Ministers and the House on the 
valuable accession they had obtained in having Sir William Follett 
among their body. That gentleman had justified his claim to the high 
reputation he had acquired. He had aspired to occupy high ground in- 
deed in discussing the present question. He alone had grappled with 
it completely. Sir John understood him to assert, that you could not 
touch the Church of Ireland without touching the Church of England 
also—without touching public property in general, and if necessary, 

rivate property also. He should have been better pleased with Sir 
illiam Follett’s speech, had he abstained at its close from using some 
unworthy arguments. They had heard something certainly like an at- 
tempt to ring the old alarm-bell—an act too contemptible for a man of 
his talents: he had attempted to ring that old alarm-bell, which, bad it 
frightened the man who made him, had it frightened the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, he would not have occupied the post he now does or 
have been able to bring forward his learned Solicitor-General. Has 
it come to this—that a great debate should dwindle into nothing but a 
miserable and filthy appeal to the lowest and vilest of human pas- 
sions? Are we to be terrified from doing justice to a great nation— 
not our enemy, not even our ally, but part and parcel of this great em- 
pire—by the fear of what is almost a byword? Are we to be told we 
are not to do this, forif we do, the old flame of 1807 shall be 
lighted up—the old cry, which so long prevented the settlement of the 
Catholic question, and so long deprived men of sense in this country 
of their best power of action shall again be raised? Sir John Hob- 
house proceeded to justify the course pursued, and intended to be pur- 
sued on this question by Lord Melbourne’s Ministry. He reminded 
the present Ministers, that force, law, private charity, public benevo- 
lence, all had failed to pacify Ireland. | There was only one way left; 
and that was to acknowledge, that henceforward the enormous esta- 
blishment of the Irish Church should be proportioned to the spiritual 
wants of the people, and the surplus, if any, applied to general pur- 
poses. It was said that if the present Ministry were turned out, that 
the Opposition were not provided with a substitute— 

Why, Sir, “ I really do not think that is our concern. The right honour- 
able gentlemen opposite must excuse me for saying, that, considering the cir- 
cumstances under which the late Government were turned out, they are the 
very last people in the world who have the most remote right to ask such a 
question. I think we might with much greater propriety ask them how they 
came to think they were provided with a Government—such a Government as, 
after an appeal to the people, could not insure them one majority in the House 

Commons? Again, considering the very easy mode in which I should 
suppose—judging of course from what I see—Governments are put together, 
if I may be allowed to form an opinion upon the subject, J should certainly say 
that it was no very difficult task. I could select out of the honourable Mem- 
hers present, fifteen gentlemen—fifteen ! three fifteens—who (1 will make no 
invidious comparisons) might constitute three or four Governments, any one of 
which would certainly do as well as the right honourable Baronet’s.. What 
the Paymaster of the Forces said amounted, in fact to this—‘ Yon are a fac- 
tion; you have just been turned out of the Government, and you wish to turn 
us out in ourturn.’ Why, Sir, I really do not know that we have very great 
reason to be discontented with our present situation; because, in the first 
place, we are the Goverspnant— though not in name, in fact. (Prelonged 
cheers.) There has not been a single question yet carried against us—not one 
—not a single question. [Here Lord John Russell, we believe, made some 
suggestion to Sir John Hobhouse, who immediately resumed.] Yes, exactly. 
My noble friend reminds me, that we not only carry on the Government in 
this House, but are the Executive Government ahs: at least, if we have not 
@ positive, we have something like a negative vote on Government appoint- 
“inents out of this House. (Much cheering.) So, Sir, setting aside the mere 
odd, trivial, and insignificant circumstance of our not sitting on that side of the 
Speaker's chair, I really do not see what it is we have to quarrel with in our 

¢ situation. The air is freer here—decidedly purer ; I was accustomed to 
inhale it for the first fourteen years of my political life; and I say, most 
sincerely, that I prefer it most decidedly.” I am not fond of dancing in 
chains; and I therefore say, very unaffectedly, that I prefer this side of the 
House. ( Cheers from the Opposition, * Oh!” from the Ministerial benches. ) 
1 repeat, prefer it; and when the right honourable Baronet has been there a 
few days longer, he will prefer it too. (Cheers and laughter.) Why, what 
is there to make our present situation disagreeable? We retired from office— 
or rather, in plain terms, we were dismissed—without, as I have ever yet learnt, 
any formal notice, without any complaint against us; neither the King nor the 
Country made any complaint, that I have yet heard of, against us—we sacrificed 
no part of our character—we made no compromise—we altered no determina- 
tion—we belied no principles—we did not in any way compromise our public 
actions; and I trust that when we did retire, or at least when we were dis-. 
missed from his Majesty’s Councils, we preserved that without which no man 
can act beneficially for his country or honourably for bimself—I mean our cha- 
racters. We preserved that integrity about us which ought to belong to the 


character of every public man, and without which all talents, all experience, 
all station, all the smiles of a Court, all popularity, are vain and frivolous.” 
The House adjourned, on the motion of Mr. E. L. Butwer. 


The discussion on Wednesday was opened by Mr, Sergeant Tat- 
FOURD. 


He spoke at some length in defence of the motion; but with 





such extreme rapidity, as to render it impossible for the reporters to 
give any thing but a meagie and incorrect outline of his speech ; which 
appeared to be replete with liberal sentiments and striking imagery. 

He was followed by Mr. Prag»; who went over much of the same 
groundas Mr. Lefroy and Mr. Gladstone, arguing against the existence 
of a surplus, and the proposed applieation of it. He made several 
quotations from the evidence of Mr. O’Connell and the Roman Catho- 
lic Bishop, Dr. Murray, before the Committee of 1825, to prove that 
the turbulence of the Irish arose from their extreme poverty, not from 
religicus persecution. 


Dr. Lusutncron contended that the Church Establishment was the 
main cause of the evils; and challenged the supporters of that Esta. 
blishment to prove that it was in accordanee with any just principle, 
divine or human, to impose the hostile creed of the minority on the 
majority of the nation. He denied that it was pretended to cure all 
the distress of Ireland by the measure proposed; but it was hoped, 
and might be expected, that the carrying of the resolution would be 
taken as a material step towards the redress of Irish wrongs. He an- 
ticipated the happiest effects to the Protestant religion from the educa- 
tion of the children of all sects together, without any religious distine- 
tions. Had this plan been adopted earlier,"he believed that the dispro. 
portion between the Catholics and Protestants would not now have been 
so great. 

Mr. Brrizsy Tuompson, though a member of the Opposition, and 
proud to acknowledge Lord John Russell as his leader, could not, con- 
sistently with his conscientious conviction, support the motion before 
the House. He differed from his political associates with great pain ; 
but, on the three following grounds, he found it impossible to vote with 
them— 

First, as a Protestant he could not but feel the injustice of a proposition like 
this towards the existing Clergy in Ireland. ( Cries of ** No, no!” from the Op- 
position.) He believed that the Protestant Clergy of Ireland were every way 
deserving of and entitled to his support ; and he looked upon the present motion 
only as tending to alienate the property of the Protestant Church from those 
pious, learned, and excellent men, who daily shining forth as the true and best 
supporters of that Church. His second reason was, that the principle of this 
motion went to affect not only Church property, but all private property of a 
corporate nature, or in any way connected with the original Establishment of 
the Church of England. His third ground was, that all the arguments which 
he had yet heard were founded upon mere conjecture as to consequences. The 
same course was pursued in respect to the Emancipation Bill, and the hopes of 
conciliation founded upon that measure were found to be illusory. He was not 
biassed by political feelings on one side or the other in his opposition to the 
motion. 

Mr, Lirrieton explained, that Mr. Thompson was utterly mis- 
taken in supposing that existing interests would be trenched upon. 
On the contrary, even those who held what were called extreme opi- 
nions on his side of the House, were all agreed as to the dishonesty of 
interfering with vested rights. Mr. Littleton went on to express his 
surprise that Sir James Graham, who had voted for the suppression of 
ten bishoprics, and the other measures of Earl Grey’s Government for 
reforming the Irish Church, should feel such horror in afiirming Lord 
John Russell’s resolution. He contended that the transfer of a large 
amount of Chureh property for the payment of Vestry Cess was an 
actual secularization of it. He then showed, that Mr. Lefroy had 
reduced the amount of the Irish Church revenues to 541,000/. by as- 
suming that the tithe bill of Sir Henry Hardinge had passed ; whereas 
it would be utterly impossible for the Government to carry that bill, 
unless the principle of the resolution of Lord John Russell was acceded 
to. It appeared from Parliamentary papers, that the gross reyenue of 
the Irish Church was actually within a trifle of 800,000/. ; and it 
should be remembered that the funds arising from the sale of Bishop’s 
leases and the suppression of Bishoprics were placed at the disposal of 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, and were part of the actual Church 
property; although Mr. Lefroy and those on his side of the House 
chose to assume that they formed no part of the income of the Esta- 
blishment. Mr. Littleton argued, that if 4500/ a year was consi- 
dered ample for an English Bishop, who had to keep up a house in 
London, and was liable to a number. of expenses (besides the greater 
cost of living) from which an Irish Bishop was free, surely it would 
be fair to make a very considerable reduction in the incomes of the 
Irish prelates. He referred to the incomes of the churches in Spain 
and Portugal as being smaller in proportion to the extent of the reli- 
gious communities in those countries. In no other country but this 
was the principle of the inalienability of Church property maintained. 
Even in Lutheran countries, the property of the Church had under~ 
gone changes in accordance with the revolutions of time. In Catholic 
Belgium, money had been this year voted for erecting a Jewish syna- 
gogue, and 10,000 francs were granted for the support of an English 
church. In Prussia, the people were provided by the State with 
clergymen of their own religious persuasion. In every country but 
Ireland, it would be found that the feelings of the people were 
regarded. 

Sir Henry Harpince went into a number of calculations, the ma- 
terials for which had been furnished him by the Ecclesiastical Board 
in Dublin, to prove that when his Tithe Bill came into operation, as 
well as the provisions of the Temporalities Act, the income of the 
Irish Church would not exceed 450,000/. a year, including 63,0001. for 
glebe lands. The effect of these reductions and 75l. for a curate, on 
an income of 1000/. a year, would be to diminish it by 445/., leaving 
the future incumbent 555/. per annum. From this sum the repairs of 
the glebe-house, expenses of visitations and other outgoings, were also 
to be deducted. With regard to the fund in the hands of the Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners, the income derived from the suppressed 
Bishopries, was only 19,477/. per annum, while the ebarges on that 
fund were 70,0002. A debt of 100,000. had been already incurred by 
the Commissioners. The future income might be put down at 83,4401. ; 
but, according to the calculations of Mr. Finlayson, the debt of the 
Commissioners, which was now regularly increasing, would not be 
liquidated till after the expiration of fifty-one years, and then there 
would be a surplus of 14,0004 a year, Had the Tithe Bill of _ 
year been passed, the cost to the country would have been. equal to t 
payment of 3,195,000/., although Lord Althorp had declared that 1 
would only occasion an extra expenditure of 26,0001. a year. Sir Henry 





maintained that the collection of tithes bad not been, the main cause 
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of Irish discontent: it was the extreme poverty of the peasants that 
made them turbulent. With regard to the unanimity of the late Ca- 
binet on the subject of the question before the House, he had good 
reason to doubt it; and would read a passage from a speech of Lord 
Brougham in reply to a question from the Duke of Cumberland, in 
the House of Lords, last session. In the passage alluded to, Lord 
Brougham expressly declared, that if there were any surplus of Church 
property, its application must be limited strictly to the education of 
the people in the principles of the Established Church. Sir Henry 
concluded by asking whose fault it was that Ireland was in its present 
state? Lord John Russell was the first to make the attack on the 
Church of Ireland, and was he not also the first to cast a firebrand 
into it? 

Mr. Sprine Rice thought that the debate should be calmly con- 
ducted; but he would give the most direct denial to the charge that 
Lord Jonn Russett. had thrown the first firebrand into the Irish 
Church : it was from the opposite side of the House that firebands were 
thrown— 

He repeated, that the] question required to be discussed calmly and on the 
simple issue of what was best to be done to meet the present exigencies of the 
circumstances of the people of Ireland. He did not think that it could be best 
discussed by making use of calculations of figures, like those of Mr. Littleton. 
If he, too, might venture on Parliamentary prophecies, and on the fate of the 
bill of Sir Henry Hardinge, he would say that, be his influence what it might — 
be the influence of Government what it might, and should they command those 
imposing and decided majorities they had command since the beginning of the 
session—( Laughter from the Opposition)—that Tithe Bill would not, nor 
could not pass, unless the question ef appropriation were first allowed. Did 
gentlemen opposite anticipate the possibility of passing that bill whilst the pre- 
sent question remained unsettled? Even thovgh the Government with the late 
lamented leader of the House of Commons, Lord Althorp, should be powerful 
in that House—(Zond laughter)—gentlemen might sneer at the mention of 
the name of Lord Althorp, but the country would not join in the sneer— 
(Loud Opposition cheers )—if Lord Althorp, with as full a desire to pass his 
Tithe Bill as Sir Henry Hardinge no doubt was to pass his, was to bring it 
forward in the present session, the question of appropriation remaining unset - 
tled, he believed that Lord Althorp could not carry his. He anticipated the ques- 
tion of the gallant officer— How did you expect to carry your Tithe Bill of 
Jast session?” The late Government expected to carry through their Tithe 
Bill, because the majority of that House felt that they were sincere in their 
Opinions on the question of appropriation. But with a Government opposed to 
the question of appropriation, the carrying of a Tithe Bill now was a legislative 
impossibility. 

He referred to the fierce invectives with which Sir Robert Peel was 
assailed when carrying Catholic Emancipation, and to the attacks made 
on the late Government when advocating measures which the present 
Ministers had adopted, to prove the utter worthlessness of such attacks 
and calumnies as those with which the Opposition were now assailed. 
Sir Robert Peel had not been deterred by them from pursuing what he 
deemed the right course; neither, he trusted, would his side of the 
House be influenced by them. Mr. Rice read a quotation from the 
John Bull, the organ of a great mass of grave and reverend gentlemen, 
in which the Ministerial plan of Church Reform was declared to be 
ruinous in its consequences to the Church. This proved that Sir 
Robert Peel would be attacked, as the late Ministers were, if he acted 
up to his pledges. It was allowed that sinecures in the Church should 
be abolished; but were Cathedral sinecures the only ones? He main- 
tained that the incumbent of a parish without a flock was as much a 
sinecurist, as any Canon or Prebend. There were many such sinecu- 
rists in Ireland ; and he read some statements relative to that part of 
the diocese of Limerick connected with his own estate, proving that 
there were seven distinct parishes with a population of about 5,500 
Catholics and not a single Protestant, and eight others with a population 
of 21,000 Catholics and only 135 Protestants. He asked if this state 
of things was creditable to religion? He would not desert the Protest- 
ants ; but was it fair that in parishes where there were 12 Protestants and 
5,500 Catholics, the latter should be bound to maintain a church for the 
former? He argued that it was lawful, and had been the practice in 
Ireland, to tax the clergy for the education of the people of all religions. 
By an act, passed in the 28th of Henry the Eighth’s reign, every in- 
cumbent was bound by an oath to maintain a school in his parish. © On 
various occasions this enactment had been declared and enforced by the 
Trish Government and the heads of the Irish Church. In 1786, Mr. 
Secretary Orde introduced a bill to extend and confirm the benefits of 
this act, by augmenting the tax on the clergy. Subsequently Sir Robert 
Peel himself, when Irish Secretary, had sanctioned the principle of ap- 
propriating the funds of the clergy to the education of all sects, by issu- 
ing a commission, of which Mr. Leslie Foster and Mr. Frankland 
Lewis were members, to inquire into the manner in which the provisions 
of the act of Henry the Eighth were complied with. Archbishop 
Magee had expressly stated his concurrence with the Government in 

‘ acting on this principle of applying the proceeds of a compulsory tax 
on the clergy to the education of the children of all religions. Marquis 
Wellesley had also declared that such was the intention of the act of 
Henry the Eighth. But he would not rest his case on Irish authority 
only: the Bishop of Durham had obtained an act of Parliament for 
founding a college to be supported out of the Cathedral revenues of 
Durham for the general education of all sects; and the Bishop justified 
what he had done, by quoting an act of Henry the Eighth, applicable to 
England, and which authorized the appropriation of Church property 
for the education of all classes. If therefore Lord John Russell was a 
firebrand and a spoliator, he was so in company with Archbishop 
Magee and the Bishop of Durham. 

There was one point more to which he could not hel alluding before he sat 
down, and that was to the ery which had been raised a gentlemen on the op- 
posite side of the House in treating this question. The country, to be sure, 
was not threatened with the cry of ** No Popery”"—that cry was, thank 
Heaven, out of date; the antiquated gentleman who personated ‘ No Popery ” 
had-long since been hissed off the stage ; but it was only, as it would seem, to 
appear with a new dress and in the new character of ** The Church in danger.” 
He denied, however, that there was the slightest grounds for such a cry; but if 
there was—if there were those who really meditated the destruction of the 
Church by the appropriation of its surplus revenues—he would only say that 
the Bishop of Durham was among the number. He would wish, however, 
seriously and solemnly to call the attention of the House to the danger of rais- 
ing that ery ; for he confessed that he was not one who would wish to promote 
a religious warfare in the country. Mr. Gladstone had declared that there were 








in this country a great number of persons who were desirous to sever the-exist= 
ing union betiveen Church and State; but this he would say, that if that cry 
were raised by the advocates of the Church, it might not be long — ae 
pp? ; 
abuses of the Church, and were determined to withhold justice from the Catho= | 
lics of Ireland, then would the phantom they had raised assume a tangibleformy, ¥) 
and then indeed would the Church be in danger, and that result would be attri- | 


danger they threatened would be realizee ; for if they continued to su 


buted to those who raised the cry. 

Lord Sraniey rose amidst cries of * Adjourn !” : 
from the House the indulgence he usually experienced; and said he 
was physically unable to detain them for any long time. had 
in the Ieast changed the opinions which he had uniformly maintained 
on this subject ; and he never would consent to appropriate the reve- 
nues of the Church, or any part of them, to purposes not purely spi- 
ritual. He warned the House against supposing that Earl Grey was 
in favour of the motion because Lord. Howick supported it. He 
could not presume to speak for Earl Grey, but he was certain, what- 
ever his opinion of the abstract right of the Legislature to deal with 
Church property might be, Lord Grey was too wise a statesman not to 
know and feel the danger of applying ecclesiastical funds to purposes 
not strictly ecclesiastical. With regard to the act of Henry the Eighth, 
he did not attach much weight to it, and he did not think the precedent 
of the Durham College applicable— 

In the first place, the original endowment of the chapter of Durham was am 
endowment subject to secular purposes, and for Protestant instruction. It was 
very true that no test was required of the religious persuasions of those who 
were to be admitted for instruction in that University: he believed that the 
same rule applied in other Universities; but, admitting that no test was required 
from students to be present at a course of study and a course of lectures b 
Protestant teachers and under Protestant professors in England, he would 
what analogy could be drawn from that to the appropriation of Church property 
in Ireland upon the system which it was the intention of his noble friend to in= 
sist upon ? 

He could not forbear from expressing his belief that the ulterior 
consequences of acceding to this motion were such as some of its 
supporters must shrink from. With regard to waiting for the report 
of the Commission, and with regard to the amount of the surplus, 
he cared very little; for he opposed the motion on principle, and sub- 
sequent information would not alter his opinion on that principle one 
jot. It-was, however, remarkable, that the income of the Irish Church, 
and consequently the presumed amount of the surplus, had been mar- 
vellously lessened in the statements of the Opposition during the last few 
years. It had been estimated by Mr. Hume, not very long ago, at three 
millions; and now it had been dribbled down to 800,000/. It appeared 
that they must wait fifty years for any actual surplus; and he could not 
imagine a greater delusion than to suppose that Ireland could be paci- 
fied in 1835 by the promise of applying a surplus, which was not to 
accrue before 1885, to the education of Catholic children. Why, Mr. 
O’Connell had declared on a former occasion, that to talk of waiting 
even five years for the redemption of tithes and the extinction of the 
system, was little less than madness—they might as well say, wait till 
the Millennium. He contended that the unnecessary interference of 
the clergy in the collection of tithes had been the fruitful cause_of ill- 
feeling towards the Church. The resolution of Lord John Russell 
would not, the bill of Sir Roert Peel would, put an end to this. 
Lord Stanley’s own bill, if allowed to come into fair operation, would 
effect this great good; as he had himself proved in his dealings with 
his own Catholic tenantry. It was true that we had not established 
the Church of England in Scotland, because we were bound by treaty 
not to interfere with the religion we found established in that country 
at the time of the Union— 

But how stood the case with regard to Ireland? He fully admitted that the 
Protestant religion was not the religion of the majority of its people; but at the 
same time it was the religion of the State at the time England got possession of 
the country, and by a solemn obligation they were bound to maintain it so. 
Supposing they had found Ireland with a Catholic Church, a Catholic Aristo- 
cracy, Catholic landlords, and a Catholic Legislature, and that that Legislature 
had ‘stipulated that notwithstanding the Union of the two countries that a 
Catholic Establishment should be kept up—if such had been the terms of the 
treaty, as in the case of Scotland and of Canada, he would have held to the 
obligation, and have felt himself bound, against all consequences and against all 
arguments, to have maintained a Catholic religion. But when the fact was di- 
rectly the reverse—when he found that Protestantism was the religion of the 
State—when he found that by the treaty between the two countries England had 
pledged itself to Protestantism continuing the religion of the State—he should 
require stronger arguments than he had yet heard to induce him to dd away with 
the Protestant religion, and substitute in its place that of Catholicism. 

He contended that the principle of remunerating a clergyman accord= 
ing to the duties he had to perform was a most dangerous one— 

Would any honourable gentleman tell him how this principle was to apply? 
He would ask, if the principle of proportionate remuneration was applied in Ire= 
land, whether it would not one day be applied to the Church of Eugland? and if 
introduced into England,whether the result would not be, that all the property of 
the Church would be thrown into a common fund, and applied according as the 
feeling might be as to the exigency of each case. If they adopted such & 
principle, was it possible for them to lay down a fixed rule? But Mr. Spring 
Rice had asked whether they went the length of saying, that where there was 
no Protestant population they should maintain a Protestant clergyman? Lord 
Stanley really did go that length. (Zoud cheers.) He maintained the prin- 
ciple to the full length, and would state the reason. Could they find an 
intelligible principle by which they could lay down a rule on this subject, an 
by which it could be applied to the temporalities of the Church? What rule 
were they agreed to apply by which to suspend the continuance of a clergyman 
in a parish? They were told, and he admitted it, that there were parishes im 
which there were no Protestants! but, in spite of the ridicule thrown upom 
the argument, he would ask why ought they to stop the continuance of a Pro- 
testant clergyman in that parish? for the argument must apply, as there must 
be a minimum as to the number of the congregation at which to stop. Im 
districts where the Catholics were most prevalent, there was the smallest num= 
ber of resident gentry; and he contended it was no small advantage in suck 
cases to have a resident Protestant clergyman. He maintained, and he knew of 
instances in proof of the correctness of his opinion, that where zealous and 
discreet Protestant clergymen were settled, converts were made from the Ca- 
tholic to the Protestant Church. An instance of this had occurred in Mr. 
O’Connell’s own neighbourhood. Formerly there had been a curate there upom 
a small stipend, and the duties were negligently performed ; but, upon a new 
appointment, a great change had taken place. He would state what he was 
about to state on the authority of a gentleman. 

Mr. M. O’Connett—* Name !” 


He requested 
He had not | 
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Lord Stantex—He was net at liberty to name, but he pledged himself the 
authority was unimpeach: ble. In tle olden time, public worship had been al! 
hut disc ntinued; but on the appointment of a new rector to the parish, who 
aire to this place, and who was young, active, and zealous, and above all, was 
aman of gooi nerves, which in such a district was especially necessary for a 
-. Protestant clergyman, a congregation of seventy Protestants was speedily 
gathered together, in a place where it was hardly supposed a Protestant could 
' exist; and this in the very neighbourhood, nay, at the very door of the house of 

the Member for Dublin—he meant at the very door of Derrynane Abbey. 

On the preceding evening, Sir John Hobhouse had said that there 
‘were materials on his side of the House for three Ministries. Could 

e form one, of which the members in the course of one week would 

not be in bitter opposition to each other ?— 

He would ask his honourable friend opposite, the Member for St. Alban’s, 
who was always so candid and pleasant—supposing this resolution was carried, 
and the new Ministers—they could not do less—-invited him to take a part in 
the Government. Originally he proposed the motion in substance now before 
the House, and on the present occasion he had seconded the one brought forward 
by the noble Lord ; surely, then, he would be a member: and would he consent 
to the principle that whatever was deducted from the Church revenues shouhl 

“be received only as a first instalment? But when this Cabinet was formed, 
some must be excluded. They would be anxious for this first instalment, 
which would not be ready. But suppose the report framed and Jaid on the 
table meeting all objections. Suppose it received the assent of the King, and 
the approbation of the Lords and Commons—he had forgotten that his noble 
friend, on the present occasion, did not mean to communicate with the House 
of Lords—that was a formality he proposed to dispense with. But suppose he 
hhad done this, stiJl nothing would be done to bring about peace among the 
party. Here is Mr. such a one, it would be said, who supported us, and very 
atrongly, too, or his right honourable friend the late Secretary for Ireland might 
be sent for—perhaps he would be excluded from the new Government—and his 
aight honourable friend would say that this plan would not do, nor any thing 
like it. It might do as a first instalment, but he would never be easy until this 
avital disease was entirely cut out and utterly eradicated. But it migit then be 
om that half the revenues of the Irish Church should be appropriated. 
“Would this be sufficient to satisfy the opposite party? Would the Member for 
St. Alban’s be content? Would the noble Lord resist any such rash attempt, 
and determine not to proceed one inch further in disposing of this question ? 
But if, ex confesso, it has not been disposed of—if the principle is not yet 

_aigreed upon that a Catholic people shall not support a Protestant Church— 
then there is one ground for difference, one insurmountable obstacle to union 
among the honourable gentlemen opposite. 

The debate was again adjourned, and the House broke up at two 
o'clock. 

The discussion was continued on Thursday night. 

Sir Jonny CampcEtt, in the course of along and forcible speech in 
support of the motion, contended that the inalienability of Church pro- 

erty was a doctrine for which no warrant could be found in the whole 

history of the country; that there was nothing to that effect in the 

Statute or Common Law of the land; and that the notion was a rem- 
mant of Pagan superstition. 

Mr. Ricuarps, whose remarks, as usual, excited so much laughter 
that they were scarcely audible in the Gallery, disapproved of applying 
the surplus to the purposes of education ; and maintained that it ought 
to be applied to the support of the poor. He sat down without 
snentioning which way he should vete; but upon the question being 
put to him by a Member, he said, that as he saw nothing but mischief 
an the motion, he should join heartily and fearlessly in negativing it. 

Mr. Sergeant WiLpDE wished to put the question before the House 
on its real merits; for pains had been taken to embarrass it. The 
. purpose of the question was to ascertain whether Ministers really pos- 
.Sessed the confidence of the House, or not; and he hoped that ques- 
Zion would be decided with a reference to tbat particular purpose. If 
the question whether the House did or did not repose confidence in 
‘Ministers were brought forward, as Sir Robert Peel seemed to wish, 
in these terms, Ministers would turn round, and say that as yet the 
House bad not seen enough of their measures to determine the point 
Fairly. Soon after his accession to office, Sir Robert Peel had declared 
that he did not understand what was meant by “ the principles of the 
Reform Bill;” and that admission was enough to disqualify him from 
Deing Minister of this country. ‘The principles of the Reform Bill 
awere—to bring the public institutions of the country under proper 
<ontrol by purifying the representation ; to review those institutions, 
and to ascertain how far they answered the purposes for which they were 
riginally devised; and to make such alterations in them as the opera- 
Zion of time and circumstances might have rendered necessary. When he 

- gecollected Sir Robert Peel's past political life, and saw the men whom 
he had selected for his colleagues, he felt it to be impossible that be 

. gould possess the confidence of the House or the conntry. Sir Robert 

Peel had alluded to his influence in the House of Lords, which would 

enable him— 

Here Mr. Cuartton called Mr. Wilde to order; alleging that he 
was departing entirely from the question before the House. 

Mr. Wi pve said, he should show Mr. Charlton presently that he 
jhad entirely misapprehended the tendency of his argument. - He was 
saying, when interrupted, that he regretted to hear Sir Robert Peel 
ground one of his claims to public confidence on the facility with 
which he could induce the House of Lords to accede to his measures. 

Now, to him, this appeared to be something very like a dictation on the part 
of the House of Lords to the House of Commons, who should be the Minister of 
the country. They were told—* Your measures will be estimated by the House 
4f Lords not with reference to their beneficial effect on the public interest, but 
svith reference to the individual Minister under whose auspices they are brought 
forward ; and if a Minister has the confidenee of the House of Commons, that is 
mo matter, unless he also possess the confidence of the House of Lords the mea- 
eures which he may propose shall not be adopted.” When Parliament met, it 
became a matter of great importance to ascertain on what principle the greater 
part of the members of his Majesty’s Government intended to proceed in esti- 
mating what was, and what was not an abuse. They had said that the Test 
and Corporation Act was not an abuse; they had said that the political degra- 
ation of the Catholics was not an abuse ; they had said that Slavery was not 

an abuse ; they had said that the corruption of the Representation of the People 


‘vas not an abuse. Why, of what use was it to tell him that such men were 
Reformers? It was with this feeling that he rejoiced that Lord John Russell 
had, by his motion, put this question to his Majesty's Government—* Do you 
*. alla Sinecure Church an abuse? Do your Reform principles lead you to be- 
lieve that the present state of the Irish Church, with its small duties and exor- 
Ditant revenue-. is an abuse? If not, you are not worthy of being the Ministers 
Mf th: Cr.wa.” (Loud cheering.) , 





He explained the material difference in the state of affairs now com- 
pared with the time when the Melbourne Ministry were in office; and 
argued that this change justified a change in the course to be adopted 
by Parliament, and the pressing of the motion before the House at 
this particular time. With regard to the right of Parliament to alienate 
Church property, he asked what the titles of lay impropriators were 
worth, if that right did not exist—if the tranfer of Church property by 
Henry the Eighth to laymen was illegal? He argued that great bene- 
fits to the whole population were likely to result from the proposed 
application of the surplus to the purposes of general education; and 
ridiculed the idea of Lord John Russell and his supporters being 
spoliators and Destructives. 

Mr. Govurzurn followed Sergeant Wilde; but there was scarcely 
any new argument or observation in his speech. He contended that 
Henry the Eighth’s proceedings in the spoliation of the Church had 
always been considered tyrannical and unjust, and could not, therefore, 
be held forth as precedents to Parliament at the present day. He 
also thought that the supporters of the motion, when they came to 
deal with private advowsous, would find it difficult to rebut the charge 
of invading private property. 

Mr. Fowrtt Buxton did not think that the question before the 
House was one of confidence or no confidence in the Ministry :. it 
was one of far deeper importance. On the one side, it was declared 
that on the settlement of this question hung the settlement of the dis- 
tractions of Ireland—on the other, that the Protestant religion was at 
stake, and that if the motion were carried, the Protestants must aban- 
don the South of Ireland. With such considerations presented to him, 
no question could comparatively be so trifling as the existence of an 
Administration, or the struggles and triumphs of parties. 

This question resolved itself into three parts,—First, was there a surplus 
fund beyond the moderate necessity of the Irish Church? secondly, was there 
also a surplus beyond the necessity of the Irish Church, should that Church 
increase, as he expected it would? and, thirdly, having made provision for the 
Church as it was, and as it should be hereafter, if there should be an excess still 
remaining, how should we apply that excess? He believed that there was a 
surplus. It had never been denied that the endowments of the Church in Ire- 
land were greater in proportion than those of the Church in England. He 
knew that some gentlemen conscientiously believed this was not the fact; but 
to his mind there never was so unfortunate a mistake as that of supposing that 
a Church gathered weight or influence by its wealth. If wealth, if prodigal 
endowments could have rendered effectual the conversion of the Irish, we at 
this day should not have had a single Catholic in Ireland. They had had 
wealth, power, Orange factions, Protestant supremacy, and every experiment 
had been tried to the last extent ; and he would say that to the last extent those 
experiments had failed. He believed they were fated to fail, and that it was 
natural they should fail; but he should like to see the experiment tried of a 
body of men, who, if they entered the Ministry, could enter it from no other 
motive than from a desire to do their duty. | Experience had proved that those 
other human worldly means had been ineffectual ;_ but it was not in human na- 
ture to resist the influence of men who, exercising the utmost self-denial, and 
living in decent privacy, showed by acts of charity and by what might be 
called the visible eloquence of a virtuous life, that their exertions were 
directed to the attainment of something better to come. Therefore, for one, he 
would dispense with those advantages which the Church now possessed, and 
would rather put it upon what he belicved to be a more sound and elevated 
station. Butthenthey were met by the argument that the example of Ireland 
would be a precedent for England. He would say, the sooner the better. He 
could wish for nothing better than that, in some parishes he could name, this 
very principle were applied, and that the superfluities were taken from the 
clergyman for the education of the people. He could wish for nothing better 
than that it should be applied in a certain parish, where there was a rectory, 
indeed, and liberally endowed, but where that rector was not resident; where 
there was a curate who worked as hard as a day-labourer, and who received the 
pay of a day-labourer; and where, owing to the absence of the one, and the 
poverty of the other, there were no schools, and the people were in a state of 
barbarous ignorance. He should wish for nothing better than to reduce the 
salary of the idle clergyman to provide for the minister who did the work, and 
for the moral and religious instruction of the people. 

He thought there must be a surplus, and this opinion was confirmed 
by what fell from Sir Henry Hardinge, who spoke of the conduct of 
the Archbishop of Armagh as so self-denying, because he was content 
with an income of 10,000/. a year—he begged pardon, 14,000/. a year. 
With all due respect for the Prelate, he thought there was room for 
reduction in that particular quarter. But then there were the sine- 
cures— ° 

Would any man say there was not room for reduction in them? Show him 
arich rector, non-resident, and he would say a reduction ought to take place 
in that quarter. Now for the second question—was there also a surplus, pro- 
vided the Church should increase? He, for one, thought the Irish Church 
would necessarily increase: first, because the Catholic Church had hitherto 
had a very peculiar and incalculable advantage—the incalculable advantage of 
being a persecuted religion. There was something so outrageous to natural 
justice, something so inconsistent with the very name of the religion we pro- 
fessed in exposing men to pain and penalties for their religious opinions—there 
was such a refinement of cruelty in offering, as was some time ago done, toa 
man asa bribe to desert his religion, his father’s property—that it became & 
matter of honour, as well as conscience, to resist Protestantism. When the 
Protestant religion, which he reverenced and honoured—Protestant religion, 
did he say ? he corrected himself—Protestant ascenduncy—( Tremendous cheer- 
ing)—for he drew a great distinction between the Protestant religion and that 
political faction which had so long predominated in Ireland: but when. the 
Protestant religion condescended to appeal to the worst and basest passions 
of human nature, no wonder you placed a barrier in your way ; no wonder you 
could not reach the mind of the Catholic, who turned a deaf ear to a religion 
which presented itself with divine truth in the one hand, and the sword of per- 
secution brandishing in the other. He would not hold a parley with such 
a religion. He was happy to think that the disastrous period had now passed 
away, and that religion would no longer have the adventitious aid which in 
former times it unfortunately acquired. : 

It was agreed on all hands to preserve 8 moderate maintenance for 
the existing clergy— ns 

But, he asked, why stop here? why limit and bear down the ere 

the present dimensions of a growing Church ? Why were they to predict, tha’ 

because the Protestant religion was low now, therefore it was always to —. 
so. Give it fair play—relieve it of the disastrous advantages formerly | — ; 
upon it—and he honestly believed it would increase. So strongly did he ~ 

this, that he should consider it his duty to propose a resolution to the effect that 
in the event of the increase of Protestantism the provision should be enlarged. 
He understood, on the authority of the Speaker, that this was not the conve~ 
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hosk ae r time to pro that resolution: he should reserve it until the 
pp but be hoped before that occasion arrived, Lord John Russell 
bab | tell him whether he did or did not concur in this opinion ; because he 
confessed the point was, in his mind, most material. 

Mr. Buxton also expressed his regret that the terms of the motion 
had been altered, and the words “ general education” substituted for 
moral and religious education.” He would object to education being 
offered to Catholics through the medium of the Church— 

The Protestant Church had been presented to the Catholics again and 
again, in so odious a form—-so much injustice had positively been done to 
that Church itself by connecting it with Protestant ascendancy—the recollec- 
tions of old wrongs and insults was yet so vivid in the breasts of the Irish 
People, that they would not receive even the truth at the hands of the Establish- 
ment. He was sure of this; and so sure of it was he, that on that persuasion 
he should rest—that to suy they would teach the People of Ireland through the 
medium of the Church, was to declare that, in point of fact, they would not 
teach them at all. 

It was clear that there was an error somewhere, either with the 
Protestants or the Catholics— 

It was the. desire of all to remedy it, lurk it where it might. Nothing was so 
likély to have that effect as the diffusion of education. Avowing that his object 
was the growth of the Protestant religion, he thought he advocated the devot- 
ing. this money to the best possible purposes when he would use it to convert 
Catholics into Protestants. No man could deny that in the present state of 
Ireland, the increase of moral and religious as well as general education would 
be the only mode of destroying those animosities which had been its bane, and 
which, producing great and memorable evils, had occasioned none so deep and 
desperate as that cf interposing a barrier in the way of the propagation of the 
religion of the Bible. 

Mr. Horace Twiss spoke in opposition to the motion for some 
time ; when he was obliged to give way, amidst calls of “ Question!” 
and much interruption. 

Lord CLements briefly, but earnestly, supported the motion. 

Mr. Borruwicx and Mr. O’ConnELL rose together. The former 
caught the Speaker’s eye, and commenced speaking; but the House 
(especially on the Opposition side) was determined not to listen, and 
the cries of ‘* Question!” and “ Oh, oh!” were loud and unceasing. 
Mr. Borruwick insisted on being heard, and threatened to move an 
adjournment, and to “stand on his privilege.” This threat only pro- 
duced laughter, and more loudly-vociferated cries of “ Question!” 
Mr. Borthwick then entreated attention, but could not obtain it; and 
he sat down after uttering a few sentences, and declaring that if Mem- 
bers “made a noise as loud as thunder he would declare his senti- 
ments,” amidst shouts of laughter, and the most discordant clamour. 

Mr. O’ConneE Lt then rose. He at first met with some interruption 

from the Ministerial benches; upon which he said that he would sit 
down at once if he found the House impatient of hearing him, from 
whatever quarter such natural indications of weariness came. Mr. 
O'Connell met with no further interruption, save from the cheers 
which the matter-of his speech and the surpassing eloquence of 
manner elicited. He began with an allusion to the centuries 
of misgovernment by England, under the consequences of which 
Ireland groaned. ‘The question to be decided was, whether a 
different and a better system was to be adopted henceforth. The deci- 
sion of the House that night would go forth to Ireland as another 
denial of justice in addition to the hundred thousand she had already 
experienced, or as an earnest of better things, the first proclamation of 
a better system. Was the House now prepared to treat Ireland with 
fair play and justice? Though in England and in Scetland the reli- 
gion of the majority was the established religion, he did not ask, he 
did not wish, for the establishment of the Catholic religion in Ireland. 
He would rather his church relied for support on the Voluntary prin- 
ciple. In opposing the motion before the House, you should act as 
Protestants, or as statesmen—on the ground of religion, or on the 
ground of state policy. ‘* But,'’ he continued, “ have you the ground 
of religion to stand upon ?” 

“ You have for three hundred years used every instrument you could to con- 
vert-the people from Catholicism to Protestantism. You have had recourse to 
‘the power of the State, the power of the sword. You have subjected the 
people to the cruelty of barbarous penal laws, enacted in violation of the most 
solemn treaties ever entered into—treaties which have been kept only while it 
was your interest to keep them, and which you violated when you had the 
power. This is the history of Protestantism in Ireland. You have given it 
wealth and strength, and dignity ; you have formed for it Bishops, Chapters, 
Deaneries, and all the gorgeous array of a araains. and you have taken away 
our churches, despoiled our altars, and prostrated our temples: you have, in 
short, done all you could to make the religion of the people of Ireland that re- 
ligion which you profess to sustain. Think you this could be done in Ireland 
‘if the Irish Church was not under the protection of England ?” 

He read some returns of the increase of population in Kerry, to 
prove the rapid advance of the Catholics in number beyond the Pro- 
testants, and then referred to Lord Stanley’s statement respecting the 
‘establishment of a Protestant Church in the immediate neighbourhood 
of Derrynane Abbey— 

The noble Lord called Cahirciveen a village; he begged that in future he 
would call itatewn. The noble Lord was in error when he stated that the 
“service of the Protestant church there had ever been discontinued. He begged 
‘to say that it had never ceased to be performed to a congregation of Protestants 
-of 60 or 70 ia the midst of a Roman Catholic population of 7,000. There had 
‘not been a single conversion of a Catholic. But one of the heads of the town, 
‘who was the only importer in it, had been a Protestant, and he became a Ca- 
tholic. Even the clerk of the young and nervous curate had died a Catholic. 
By the way, it was very easy to account for the increase, small as it was, which 
had taken place among the Protestants at Cahirciveen. A cousin. german of his 
‘own had lately settled there; and he had a family of ten children, and a wife 
and servants, all Protestants. The curate was, however, a man ofnerve. This 
Was a great merit, but he had other considerable merits. He was rector of 
of Dingle, a place which he visited two or three times a year—at the shearing- 
‘season ; but his flock never saw him at any other time. But this gentleman's 
activity was also a theme of praise, and the praise was undoubtedly deserved. 
He collected the rents of Sir William Blennerhasset, and he collected the tithes 
for a couple of clergymen. He was also a magistrate, and a more active ma- 
agg it would be difficult to find. Now, here was a specimen of what might 

done by nerve. If they went on in this manner making converts, they 
would be astonished to find their cribs so full. Z 
, He was convinced, and he could produce facts to justify his convic- 
tion, that the plan of converting the landlords into tithe-proctors 

would only occasion resistance to rents. The motion afforded some 








prospect of being saved from this danger. He denied that in their day 
of power'the Irish Catholics had been persecutors, atid referrea to the 
well-known fact of the protéction afforded in Dublin té seventy Pro- 
testants who escaped from the persecution of Queen Mary. 
wrongs of Ireland had even excited the indignation of Dr. Johnson, 
He would read the passage he referred to, from the pages of Boswell. 


“ Boswell: Pray, Mr. Dilly—[ Laughter ; upon which Mr. O'Connell, looking over te 
Lord Stanley, said Oh! how I wish our modern Dilly would see that Ireland is.in aw 
unuatural state, and that the minority are exercising such severity against the ma- 
ority who are Catholics !]—Pray, Mr. Dilly, how does Dr. Leland’s History of Ireland 
sell?-—Johnsou (bursting forth with generous indignation): The Irish are in a most 
unnatural state, for we see there the minority prevailing over the majority. There is 
no instance, even in the Ten Persecutions, of such severity as that which the Protestants 
of Ireland have exercised against the Catholies. Did we sell them, as we have cone 
quered them, it would be above-board ; to punish them by confiscation, and other 
penalties, as rebels, is monstrous injustice,” i 

Mr. O'Connell continued— 


_ “ You cannot scil us, you cannot conquer us ; you ought then to do us justice, There 
is an opening for you to do that justice. You will be told I exaggerate opinions, 
and that I am disposed to repeal the Uuion. How then are yuu to reconcile the Union 
to the Irish People? Is_it by refusing to do them justice? Are you to fortify the 
Repealers, by telling the People of Lreland that they are to appeal to the Parliament in 
vain? My opinion is favourable to Repeal; but I am ready to give the Union a fair 
trial. You never have doue us justice, Iam told that this House can govern Ireland 
as well as an Irish Parliament could—don’t tell it to me, but show it tome. (Cheers.) 
he right honourable Baronet the Member for Cumberland quoted opinions of mine, 
ata moment when I was rather too much occupied elsewhere. A little generosity 
might have been exhibited, consideriug the way in which I was occupied just then ; but 
I dismiss that speech. 1 do not disavow the opinions he has referred to—they are’ 
strong—they are, if you will, extreme, but do you not know that nothing valuable has ever 
yet been obtained from a Government except by a compromise? No man has ever yet 
succeeded to the full extent of an extreme opinion. Robespierre and Marat, who 
governe. by the guillotine, and were supported by a million of soldiers, so far from suc- 
ceeding in their theories, contributed in the end to establish a more irou despotism than 
they had overthrown. Iam ready, without any violation of my own opinions, to ae- 
cept a compromise, which will commence by doing justice. You have now Ireland in 
the throes of agony at beholding the Orange flig hoisted—you have her horrified at the 
spectacle of a government and that faction combined. Ireland is in that state that 
there never yet was a more propitious period for conciliating her. We ask not that 
they should be our slaves; but they shall notbe our masters. You met the ap- 
plication for the repeal of the Union, not by a direct negative, not by the 
previous question, but by a solemn resolution, pledging the Lords, the Commons, 
and the King, that they would do justice to Ireland. The last House of 
Commons, I will do them the justice to say, took the first step to redeem that 
promise with respect to tithes. The Melbourne Administration were determined 
upon doing that justice. I now appeal to this House to tell the People of Ireland, who 
are anxious, who are ready to be couciliated, that you desire to place them in a state of 
political equality, in every respect excepting this, the giving of one shilling of moncy to* 
our church. Our church is unpolluted by the mammon of unrighteousness; aud it is 
no less efficacious for the purposes of the People, and the hierarchy has remained 
unbroken, ‘The Voluntary principle has answered every purpose. We desire no adul- 
terous connexion with the State. We repudiate it. We eall upon you to adopt this 
resolution, and that if there be a surplus it should be employed for the purposes of 
education. Educate every body, and truth and religion will have fair play. Refuse 
this motion, after four days’ debate, and then send to Ireland paltry excuses, pitiful 
pretences, and rhetorical flourishes, and mark the result. Will those who have called 
for “ measures, and not men,” do any thing which can be so totally inconsistent with 
the settled principles of justice and of political economy ?” 

Sir Rozertr Pret said, it was because he agreed with Mr. O’Con- 
nell in believing that the decision of the House that night would go 
forth as a proclamation to Ireland, and unless the House acted with 
peculiar circumspection and caution, would inspire the Catholics with 
false hopes, and the Protestants with alarm, that he felt anxious to 
speak, even though he knew the attention of Members must be wearied - 
out, and every argument that could be used had already been urged 
with the utmost felicity and power. He would pass over all the per~ 
sonalities of the debate—zll the sarcasms, all the allusions: he dealt 
not in criminations and recriminations; he did not wish to gain a petty,: 
paltry triumph over a political opponent, by quoting scraps of speeches 
from Hansard or the Mirror of Parliament: he did not pretend to be 
infallible himself, or to place much reliance on the infallibility of others. 
He contended that the proposal to diminish or increase the revenues 
of the Irish Church, according to the increase or diminution of the 
Protestant population, was the worst possible proposition. It would 
give the Catholics a direct interest in preventing the increase of the 
sect, which, it is asserted, tyrannizes over them. Before this motion 
was brought forward, Ireland was conyulsed. There, 


“ Hot, cold, moist, and dry, 

Contend for mastery ; 

But you threw Chaos in!” 
He maintained that to apply Church property to other than spiritual 
purposes, was to violate the actof Union, and the act of Catholic 
Emancipation, by which it was implied that no invasion of the pro- 
perty of the Establishment would be attempted. Mr. Ward bad ar- 
gued as if it was incumbent on the House to apply.any surplus that 
might arise from the correction of the abuses of the Church to secular 
purposes— 


“The noble Lord who introduced the subject said he would not enter upon the 
question of the inviolability of Church property, which involved long disputes ; that ia 
short it was a Serbonian bog, in which many unfortunate logiciaus had sunk. I think 
the noble Lord acted wisely in coming to that determination. The honourable Meme 
ber for St. Alban’s, however, said boldly, that notwithstanding the warning of the 
noble Lord, he would plunge into the bog and endeavour to reach the other side; but’ 
the ill success of the hononrable Member has determined me not to follow his example, 
I watched the course of the honourable Member, and saw him, with great pain to him- 
self, no doubt oppressed with the weight of his own arguments gee in the” 
middie of the bog, with Bacon in one hand, and four or five authorities in the other, 
from which he never emerged whilst | remained in the House. I have no doubt, as L- 
said before, that the cause of the honourable Member’s mishap was his being ericum- 
bered by the weight of his own arguments. If gentlemen will come down to dircuss 
questions in this House with accumulated extracts heaped up from the time of Noah to* 
the present day, they must expect to meet the fate which has befallen the honourable 
Member for St. Alban’s, and to be ingulphed in a bog.’’ 


After delivering himself of this elaborate pleasantry, Sir Robert res 





| sumed his graver tone. He denied that there would be any considerable 


surplus. How much did Lord John Russell expect ?—100,000L ? 
{Lord John Russell was understood to say, across the table,- 
*200,0001."] In that case, said Sir Robert, as the Opposition calculated 
the Church revenues at 791,0001., they admitted that the remainder after 
deducting the 200,0001, or 591,000/., was not too much for the Church.- 
But there was actually no more than 450,000/. altogether. ‘The whole- 
revenue was therefore confessedly not too much for the maintenance of 
the Church. Sir Robert read ‘some extracts from the Church Com- 
missioners’ Report, to prove the increase of the Protestants in certain 
parts of Ireland. He maintained the propriety of giving clergymen @ 
fixed and sufficient income, and deprecated the idea of gaining converts 
to a religion by exhibiting its ministers in poverty. He believed that 
the act of Henry the Eighth intended to promote education in connexiow 
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only with the Protestant Church, The original terms of Lord John 
Russell’s motion justified the endowment of the Catholic clergy. 


Lord Joun Russett—“ I changed the terms of it, from fear that 
such a construction, not the true one, would have been put upon it.” 

Sir Rosert Peet said, there was ground, however, for the construc- 
tion. It was plain, from the speeches of the Opposition, that if they 
were consistent, they must seek to establish the Catholic Church in 
Ireland. He was sure that Mr. Hume was too manly and sincere, if 
he spoke at all, to pretend that this was to be a settlement of the ques- 
tion. He had himself been accused of being in the rear of improve- 
ment; but he was sure that any statesman who acted on the principle 
of moving a head of the spirit of the age, would only excite a prurient 
desire of change in the country. If the resolution were to be carried, 
he would refuse to act upon it. He was sure Lord John Russell had 
been pushed forward in this affair, contrary to his better judgment. 
Even now, it would be better to postpone the decision of the House. He 
was willing to help Lord John Russell out of his dilemma— 

“Tf you think it right that a bill should be brought in on this subject, you your- 
selves may move such resolutions as you shall think fit. I will give every facility; I 
will, without opposition, let you bring in a bill, let it be read a first time, and postpone 
the discussion until after Easter. (“ Hear, hear!” and “ Oh, oh!) Iwas showing a 
mode by which, without any unworthy concession, you might have got rid of the 
difficulty under which I am convinced the majority of you must be labouring. 


{Cheers and laughter.) 1 really think you ought to be infinitely obliged to me. for the 
suggestion.” 


If the Opposition, however, were determined to push the question, 
he would assume the useful office performed by a slave in former 
times— 


“ You talk of your supremacy—of your power to control the Executive Government. 
Let me whisper in your ear, that although you are triumphant here—though you are 
enabled to fetter our measures in this House—yet the power you exercise does not ex- 
tend without these walls with the intensity with which it operates within. Yes, in the 

rformance of this function, I have taken upon myself the part of the ancient slave— 

am demonstrating to a triumphant conqueror the vanity of human wishes, and the 
instability of mortal triumphs. We may be weak here; but this I tell you again, 
mespectfully, but with a firm conviction of its truth, that there is a public opinion 
which exists independent of majorities—which is not controlled by votes—which it is 
essentially necessary to possess, in addition to mere majorities inthis House. I never 
felt more convinced of any thing than I do of the truth of what I have been stating; I 
mever felt more convinced of any thing than I do of this truth, that the public 
pinion will not sanction—it will with its submission, but it will not with its ap- 
bation sanction—your efforts, even if they are successful, to throw impediments 

in the way ofthe useful measures of Government. It would sanction your declara- 

m of a want of confidence; and if that declaration is meant to be implied by the 
scourse you are now pursuing, why don’t you declare it in your speeches?” 

He then mentioned the course he should pursue— 

“TI give you notice, that I intend to object to the resolution in Committee, and I in- 
‘tend to object to the communication of that resolution to his Majesty. But if you signify 
your intention to obstruct the progress of that measure, the principle of which I have 
propounded, and to which principle I must adhere, then I do say, that such is the 
necessity that exists for the settlement of that questiun—I mean the Tithe question in 
Treland—without further delay, that if you mean to insist that that question is 
‘to be settled upon your own principles, I confess that I cannot conform to it. If you 
declare that you will not consent to the principle which I have laid down, then I shall 
eonsider that declaration as such an indication of the feelings of this House as, with 
ay sense of duty, will render it impossible for me to remain in that situation which I 
have now the honour to fill.” 

Lord Joun Russett then spoke in reply. After defending his 
wn conduct and that of his party from the charges brought against 
them, he avowed his resolution not to take Sir Robert Peel’s offer 
of permission to bring in a bill. 


“T should, indeed, be weak, if—having been a member of a Ministry, which would 
hhave proposed a bill to Parliament upon this subject early in the session, and which 
‘was prepared to hasten the labours of the Commission as much as possible—I were 
mow to consent to wait until the end of May or the beginning of June, and then intro- 
duce some bill or other upon the subject, And what would be the consequence? Why, when 
J had taken considerable pains in framing a bill—when the right honourable Baronet 
hhad got his Supplies, and obtained all he wanted—( Loud cheering)—he would have 
told me some day, on the third reading, or perhaps when it first went up to the House 
of Lords, that all my time and all my labour were lost, for it was the intention of his 
Majesty next day to prorogue the Parliament (Renewed cheering.) Sir, I will not be 
$0 deceived; I say that before we come to a decision upon the Tithe Bill, it is abso- 
lutely and imperatively necessary that we should know whether the principle of ap- 
Propriation will be sanctioned. I confess that for my own part I am not disposed to 
vote for any Tithe Bill in which the principle of appropriation is not recognized, Iam 
mot prepared to support any Government which, in default of a Tithe Bill of this 
mature, shall continue to use military force in the collection of tithe in Ireland.” 


He was willing to adopt, in Committee, the alteration suggested by 
Mr. Fowell Buxton, and. to make provision for the restoration of 
churches and ministers when they should be found necessary. 

The House divided : 
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The House then went into Committee. It was moved that the 
Chairman report progress, and ask leave to sit again the next day. 

Sir Rozert Pret suggested the propriety of postponing the further 
aliscussionstill Monday. He was certain that, after a four days’ debate, 
terminating at that late hour, it was more convenient to postpone it. 
He would throw no obstacle in the way by proceeding with the Com- 
mittee of Supply. 

Lord Joun Russe. thought the full discussion the subject had 
Teceived was a strong reason for proceeding without any delay. 

Mr. :Frxcu said, many Members wished to speak, and the debate 
‘would last three nights more. (Cries of ‘ Oh, oh !”) 

Lord Esrincton was against delay. 

Mr. Ricuarns would divide the House on the postponement of the 
@ebate to Monday. He had an amendment to propose. He had been 
taunted by the Opposition party on this paltry resolution. 

Mr. Home was for proceeding without delay. 

Sir Rozert Peet said, that the arrangement was a matter of perfect 
indifference to him ; but it would be most convenient to other Members 
to postpone the debate. 

Lord Joun Russet could not help feeling that he ought to pro- 
weed as soon as he could. (Loud cheers, and cries of “ To-day!” 

After a few words of complaint from Lord Sanpon, that so large a 
minority should be so treated by the majority, it was carried that the 


| zesolution of Lord John Russell should be brought forward in Com- 
| mittee on Friday. 


The House adjourned at half-past three in the morning. 


The House went into Committee last night, after a few words from 
Sir Rozert PeEt; who hoped that in case the debate was adjourned, 





he should be allowed to advance the Mutiny Bill a stage, and take a 
vote of Supply on the Navy Estimates, on Monday, as he could assure 
the House that very great inconvenience would ensue from the delay of 
that portion of public business. 

Mr. Bernat. having taken the chair, along and desultory debate 
ensued. It was commenced by Mr. Fincn; but almost immediately 
on his rising to speak, there was a rush of Members out of the House, 
and for several hours it was very thinly attended. The other speakers 
were Mr. Anprew Jonnstone, Colonel Conotty, Mr. SHARMAN 
Crawrorp, Mr. Wyse, Mr. Suaw, Sir Rozerr Bateson, Lord Cas- 
TLEREAGH, and Lord Sanpon ; but there was nothing of the slightest 
interest in the rambling discussion. 

Mr. Anprew JoHNSTONE excused his absence from the division of 
the previous night, although approving of the principle of appropria- 
tion, on the ground that Lord John Russell’s motion did not do jus- 
tice to the Established Church, of which he was an attached member. 
He protested against the vote being considered a party vote; and 
avowed his wish that Ministers ‘ should be allowed fair play, and not 
be expelled from office by a side-wind.” 

He had the less hesitation in arriving at this conclusion, when he reflected 
upon the various shades of opinion which characterized the Members of the 
Opposition, and when he was convinced that they were held together only by a 
rope of sand. (Cheers from the Ministerial side.) If they were strong 
enough to carry the question in a constitutional way, they ought to bring it 
fairly and properly before the House. 

Mr. Borruwick moved an adjournment. 
and rejected the motion by 178 to 140. 

Another desultory conversation followed. 


Mr. Borruwick said that he and many Members of his standing 
wished to address the House. It was finally agreed to by Lord Joun 
RussEtt that an adjournment should take place to Monday, on the 
understanding that the debate was then to take precedence of all other 
business. 

The House then resumed, the Chairman reported progress, and ob- 
tained leave to sit again on Monday next. 

MiscELLANEous SuBsEcts. 

Cuurcu AccoMMODATION IN ScoTLAND. Several petitions on this 
subject having been presented to the Lords last night, the Earl of 
Rosrsery expressed his belief that a Parliamentary grant would be 
unpopular in Scotland, injurious to the interests of the Church, and 
favourable to the cause of dissent in that country. Lord Kenyon ob- 
served, that one class of Dissenters—the Episcopalians—would not 
object to afford additional facility for divine worship. Lord Broucuam 
thought it probable that the Episcopalians, who considered themselves 
an offshoot of the English Church, would be favourable to a grant of 
money. ‘The Bishop of Exerer denied this description of the Scotch 
Episcopalians: they were as ancient as the Churches of Scotland and 
England. Lord BroucHam said he meant no offence: the Episcopa- 
lians had a feeling with the Church of England: in one respect, in- 
deed, the two Churches differed—one was rich, the other poor. 

Lorp BrovcHamM anpD Lorp PiLunkett: Cuurcu Revenues. In 
the course of a discussion which occurred in the House of Peers on 
Thursday, Lord Broucuam disavowed having ever maintained that the 
surplus of Church property should be applicable only to the education 
of the people in connexion with the Established Church! And Lord 
PLUNKETT, in reply to some observations of the Bishop of EXETER on 
a preceding evening, maintained the right of the State to make a new 
appropriation of Church property. 

Lonpon Universiry. On Wednesday, Mr. Corry, Controller of 
the Household, appeared at the bar of the House of Commons, with an 
answer from the King to the address of the House of Commons on the 
subject of granting a charter to the London University. Mr. Corry 
said, he was directed by his Majesty to assure his faithful Commons, 
“ that he would call on the Privy Council for the report of the subject 
now before them, in order to ascertain upon what conditions such a 
grant might be acceded to, and to adopt measures for carrying into effect 
the wishes of his faithful Commons.” 

DisseNTERS’ Manriaces. On Tuesday, a petition from Hull 
having been presented by Mr. Hur, against that part of the Marriage 
Bill which prescribed the taking of an oath before the magistrate, Sir 
Joun CAMPBELL gave notice that he intended to move the omission of 
the clause in question. Sir W. Fotterr (Solicitor-General) said, 
Sir John might save himself that trouble, as the clauses no longer 
formed part of the bill. Mr. James Kennepy then gave notice, that 
on the motion for the second reading of the bill, he should move that it 
be read a second time that day six months. 


Leicester Exrecrion. Mr. Giapstone moved, on Tuesday, that 
the order for considering the petition against the return of the borough 
of Leicester be discharged; on the ground that Mr. Burbidge, the 
Town-Clerk of Leicester, had not been able to ascertain distinctly who 
Mr. Thomas Stokes, hosier, whose name was substituted as a surety for 
that of Mr. Babington, really was. It was urged in reply to this, that 
there was only one Mr. Thomas Stokes, hosier, in Leicester; that Mr. 
Burbidge knew him perfectly well, as he was the leader of the party mn 
the borough opposed to Mr. Burbidge; and that this ignorance was 
feigned. 

‘A fter some discussion, the consideration of the matter was post- 
poned to the next day ; when the House decided, by 216 to 200, that 
the order for the consideration of the petition should be discharged. 


INVERNESS-SHIRE Evrction. Mr. PRINGLE moved, on Tuesday, 
that in consequence of the death of Mr. Macleod, the petitioner against 
Mr. Charles Grant’s return for Inverness-shire, an additional fortnight 
should be allowed the electors to petition. But, aftersome opposition 
from Mr. J. A. Murray and Mr. Wywy, the motion was withdrawn, 
and the order for considering the petition was discharged. 


Drocuepa Exection Committee: Sir RocER GRESLEY. Lord 
HotHam complained, last jnight, of the unexplained absence of Sir 
Rocrer Grestey from the Drogheda Election Committee. While 
he was speaking, Sir Roger himself entered the House, and occasioned 
some laughter by his evident unconsciousness of being himself the — 
ject of the discussion going forward. Sir Rocer Grestey apologized, 


The Committee divided, 


standing at the foot of the table, in a very contrite tone and manner; 
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and declared, that after leaving the House in the morning in “ a vio- 
lent perspiration,” he had “ a shivering-fit,” which quite incapacitated 
him from attending to his duty on the Committee. Sir Rosert Prer 
said that Sir Roget must attend in his place and make a formal excuse 
on Mestay. Several Members thought this unnecessary; andjit was 
agreed iat Sit Roger should formally apologize at the time. He was 
about to take the oath when Mr. Hume and other Members said a 
declaration was sufficient. Sir Rosert PEEL insisted upon the oath 
being taken. So Sir Roger Gresley repeated his story on oath, and 
was excused by the House. 





ax 





The Caurt, 

Tue King and Queen arrived at St. James’s Palace from Windsor 
on Wednesday. At two o’clock, the King held a Levee; which was 
attended by the Ministers of State, the Foreign Ambassadors, and 
rather a smati assembly of general company. Among the latter, we 
noticed the American Bishop of Ohio, and the English Bishop of 
Bath and Wells, the Duke of Gordon, Marquis Wellesley, Earl Nel- 
son, Lord Morpeth, and the Earl of Rosebery. 

After the Levee, a Privy Council was held. 

On Thursday, the Queen had’a Drawing-room, at which the com- 
pany and the presentations were far from numerous, and the list con- 
tains no names that require especial notice. , 


The Mictrapalis. 

The grand dinner to Lord John Russell, which we briefly noticed in 
our second edition last week, took place on Saturday at the Free- 
mason’s Tavern. Nearly three hundred Members of Parliament were 
present. The speakers were Lord Morpeth (the Chairman), Lord 
John Russell, Mr. Denison, Mr. Charles Grant, Mr. O’Connell, 
Mr. Fox Maule, Lord Ebrington, Mr. Grote, Lord Dalmeny, the 
Earl of Kerry, Lord Milton, and Lord Dudley Stuart. Besides the 
ordinary loyal toasts, and the health of Tord John Russell, in whose 
honour the party assembled, the following were given: “ Earl Grey ” 
—‘ Lord Melbourne and the late Ministry ”»—“ Earl Spencer ”— 
«The Reformers of Scotland,” by Mr. O’Connell—“ The Reformers 
of Ireland,” by Mr. Fox Maule—* Corporation Reform in England 
and Ireland,” by Mr. Grote. The most cordial and conciliatory spirit 
pervaded the assembly; and the purpose for which the different sec- 
tions of the Opposition were brought together—namely, that of cement- 
ing more closely the union among them—seemed to be completely 
answered. 

A number of the Tory merchants and bankers in the City held a sort 
of hole-and-corner meeting at the City of London Tavern, on Thurs- 
day, and agreed to an address to Sir Robert Peel, couched in terms of 
the most fulsome panegyric, and beseeching him not to resign. It is 
said that 1300 signatures were attached to the address in the course of 
a few hours, at the City of London Tavern alone. It is a pity that 
these gentlemen were unable to give Sir Robert a more substantial 
proof of their gratitude and influence in the Metropolis, by returning 
one Member out of the four at the last election. 

The Court of Common Council passed a resolution on Saturday, by 
a majority of 63 to 38, declaring that Aldermen ought to be elected for 
seven years only, instead of for life, as at present. 

The Bank of England has applied to the Vice-Chancellor for an 
injunction to restrain the London and Westminster Bank from ac- 
cepting bills of exchange at less date than six months, and to compel 
them also to discover how many bills they have accepted. 

The Parochial Committee of the Regent’s Park District in the bo- 
rough of Marylebone held a meeting on Tuesday, and passed a resolu- 
tion expressive of their ‘‘ surprise and indignation” at the conduct of 
their Representatives, Sir S. Whalley and Mr. H. L. Bulwer, in 
yoting for the second reading of Mr. Poulter’s Sabbath Bill. 

The eighteenth anniversary dinner, in aid of the Drury Lane Thea- 
trical Fund, was on Wednesday, at the Freemason’s Tavern. Earl 
rp ey was in the chair. The subscriptions amounted to upwards 
0 s000. . 

The Governors of Christ’s Hospital in General Court assembled, 
after being informed that the new buildings for the accommodation of 
the children were now finished, ordered that 130 Governors have each 
the privilege of placing a boy in the school immediately, and the same 
number in the month of September next, and that their names be 
printed, and distributed to the public at the counting-house. 








At Hatton Garden Police Office yesterday, Christopher Charles 
Foster, S. G. Foster, and Jonas King Murphy, were charged with 
being concerned in forgeries in the City, to the amount, it was stated, 
of 30,0002. The parties had absconded on Sunday last ; and were 
traced by a police-officer to Liverpool, and thence to Dublin, where 
they had taken their passage ina shiptoAmerica. To avoid detection, 
they had sailed out to sea in an open boat to meet the American packet, 
and they were chased in another boat by the officer and his party, well 
armed, who captured them in their boat. Only 1002. was found in their 
Possession. They were removed for examination to the Mansionhouse. 

At the Marylebone Office, on Monday, Martha Handcox, a very 
dashing woman of middle age, who has lived for upwards of seyenteen 
peed as lady’s maid with Mrs. Collins, of Manchester Square, was 
charged with being concerned in robbing her mistress of jewels, to the 
amount of 2000. The evidence was not sufficient to convict the pri- 
soner of the robbery, and she was discharged. 
pa, ae Deke of Wellington was coming from the House of Lords, 
enday evening, a mob collected around him, and by hooting, 

issing, and menacing, they caused some apprehensions for his per- 
sonal safety in the minds of Lords Londonderry, Rosslyn, and two 
other Peers, whom we could not recognize ; and those noblemen, sup- 
Eos by a numerous troop of police-soldiers, formed a guard of 
a our to the noble Duke, and conducted him in a sort of sham 
tlumph to his bureau in Downing Street.— True Sun. 

bie Honourable Mr. Charles Murray Lascelles met with a serious 
— pid ae Saturday morning. He was riding a spirited horse in 
fat e he » When the animal became unmanageable, and ran off at 

uit gallop through the Cumberland Gate along the Uxbridge Road. 
os Bayswater, ‘he.eame in contact with a horse and cart standing in 
the road: ‘the .cart ‘was overturned, the horse killed, and Mr. Lascelles: 


was thrown off with such violence as to be quite insensible for some 
time. He was taken to his house in Halkin Street, and was consi- 
dered to be in great danger of his life. 

The Stock-Exchange on Saturday morning was the scene of a pugi- 
listic contest between two members of the establishment. It origi- 
nated in some misunderstanding relative to a transaction in Redruth 
shares; when one party, considering himself aggrieved, pronounced 
the other a cheat ; whereupon he received a blow in the eye which laid 
him prostrate. A regular scuffle then ensued, and blows were given and 
received, until the standers-by, who at first thought it was merely a 
“ lark,” interposed. The Committee of the Stock- Exchange took 
the matter up, and compelled the aggressor, or the party who used the 
‘* opprobrious term,” to make a very humble public apology. 

The inhabitants of the north-end of Bond Street, have, for the last 
three weeks, been disturbed by violent attempts to obtain possession of 
a house and shop in that proximity, and as warm a defence of their 
castle by those in possession of it. On one occasion, the assailants 
attacked the doors with sledge-hammers, while the besieged defended 
themselves by throwing shop-weights, and pouring aquafortis upon 
the besiegers. A few mornings since, twenty men are said to 
have assembled for the purpose of renewing the attack, but were 
prevented by the appearance of the Police. The siege has since been 
converted into a blockade, successive guards marching day and night 
in front of the house; the doors of which exhibit striking marks of 
the resistance they have opposed to the assailants. 

A fire broke out on Saturday evening in a room on the first floor of 
Lord Dinorben’s house in South Audley Street. The prompt arrival 
of a number of firemen and engines saved the house itself from being 
seriously injured; buta large quantity of superb and expensive furniture 
in several rooms on the first and second floors, to which the fire ex- 
tended, was destroyed, or irretrievably injured. The fire is supposed to 
have arisen from a foul flue. 

A considerable quantity of valuable plate has been stolen from the 
house of Mr. Rogers, in St. James’s Place. The supposed thief was 
a trusted servant of Mr. Rogers for seven years. 

A new gambling-house has been opened in St. James’s Street, and 
another in the unfashionable neighbourhood of Tottenham Street, 
Tottenham Court Road. At the latter women are admitted ! 

The Country. 

A Conservative Club, under the most powerful auspices, is being 
established in the county of Warwick. Among the members already 
entered, we observe the names of Lord Ingestre, Lord Sandon, 
Messrs. J. C. Talbot, Jesse Watts Russell, John Bateman, J. C. 
Sneyd Kynnersley, A. Hordern, H. Hordern, E.. Wigan, S. S. Bris- 
coe, &e. &c.— Wolverhampton Chronicle. 

We beg to direct the attention of our Conservative readers to the 
fact that Reform Clubs have been, or are about to be, established in 
almost every county in the country, to watch the registry before the 
barristers. The result of attending to this particular duty last election 
by the Conservative party had its due effect, and we trust there will be 
no neglect in this respect on any future occasion.— Gloucestershire 
Chronicle. 

At the Kingstou Assizes, on Wednesday, Mr. Courtenay obtained a 
verdict with 16/. damages against Mr. Glossop, lately of the Victoria 
Theatre, for performing the farce of the Wandering Minstrel eight 
times atthat Theatre. The farce was written by Mr. Mayhew, but 
made over by him to Mr. Courtenay for 1501. 

The Bishop of Winchester, the Reverend Mr. Pullen, and two 
others, were tried at Kingston on Thursday, on a charge of assaulting 
the Reverend Cornelius Griffin, at a meeting of the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, held at Epsom on the 
2Ist of Octoberlast. It appeared that the prosecutor, Mr. Griffin, 
had been put out of the room with some violence for attempting to 
speak in opposition to the wishes of the meeting. After a short trial, 
the defendants were all acquitted. 

Some dreadful murders have been discovered at Burnham Market, 
in Norfolk. Mary Taylor, the wife of a journeyman shoemaker, was 
taken suddenly ill on the 12th ultimo, after dinner, and died in three or 
four hours. | Her body was opened and found to contain arsenic: her 
husband was taken very sick also, but he recovered. A married 
woman, named Fanny Billing, lived next door to the Taylors; and 
as it was suspected that the man Taylor had been improperly con- 
nected with this woman, and as it was known that his deceased wife 
had quarrelled with her on that account, Billing was apprehended 
along with Taylor. She was proved to have purchased arsenic a short 
time before, and arsenic was found mixed up with some flour in Tay- 
lor’s house. They were both remanded: but as they were going from 
before the Magistrates, a woman named Frary, who lived next door, 
was heard to say to Billing, “ Hold your own, and they can’t hurt us.” 

In consequence of this Frary was apprehended; and as her husband 
and a child they kept died suddenly a few weeks ago, their bodies were 
disinterred and found to contain arsenic. Frary was called in to nurse 
the woman Taylor, when she was taken ill; and was seen to put some 
white powder into the gruel she was making for her, in order, as it 
seemed, to make the murder quite sure. She also mixed arsenic with 
the flour in Taylor’s house, that the parties who attended the funeral 
of his wife might be poisoned. Frary has been, or pretends to have 
been struck speechless, since her apprehension; but Billing has 
confessed all. She was in league with Frary, who administered the 
poison. This woman is fifty years of age, and has had fourteen chil- 
dren, nine of whom are still alive. 





HMiscellaneous. 

Lord Amherst has been appointed Commissioner to Canada, in the 
room of Viscount Canterbury. 

Lord Eliot has left town on a special mission to Madrid. — It is 
said that the main object of his journey is to put an end to the bar- 
barities now practised in the Northern provinces by the Royalists 
and theinsurgents. But it is plain that his efforts must be unavailing, if 
he cannot exercise some control over Zumalacarreguy as well as the 
Spanish Government and Mina, 





The Durham Chronicle states that Lord Durham’s health has very 
much improved, 
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The Times last week bestowed much laudation on the Duke of Wel- 
lington for erecting a barrier against Russian aggression by recognizing 
the independence of Wallachia and Moldavia. It turns out that the only 
foundation for the paumaye of the Times, is the arrival at Bucharest 
ofa eatemen appointed by Lord Palmerston to succeed the late Consul, 
Mr. Blutte, who died there. The ignorance or the impudence of the 


Times in this matter is equal to any thing ever exhibited in the columns 
of a newspaper. 








wy ” 7 r? ay oe 
* Yes”—but we contemplated a private acknowledgment of our esteemed correspon- 


dent’s favour ; which the “ pressure from witho and other accidents, most un- 
3 1 without, 
, R ’ I ’ 
Among the ma ny things for which we have been u le awake TOOM this eK, 1S 
g 1 nable to make m this week 
the concluding notice of the Vocal C oncetts, 


POSTSCRIPT, 
SaTurDAy. 

Lord J _'N RussEx1’s resolution ought to have been agreed to in 
the Com», itt2e of the House of Commons last night. The subject 
was thoroughly exhausted: Ministers could not procure a decent at- 
tendance even of their own friends, for whose convenience it was pre- 
tended the debate should be prolonged: the party was evidently effete, 
and the whole night was consumed in exhibitions of mere drivelling 
dulness. Lord Joun Russxit stated that more than 150 pairs had 
been made. Yet Sir Roserr Prex pretended that time was so 
preeious to him, it was of such importance to obtain a vote on the 
Navy Estimates, and to advance the Mutiny Bill a stage, that he 
hoped those measures would be allowed to take precedence of the ad- 
journed debate, in case it should be adjourned, on Monday next. Sir 
Rosert PEEt could have put an end to the debate last night by one 
word to his followers ; but he was so excessively anxious that those 
great orators; Messrs. Fincu and Borruwick, should have an oppor- 
a, of stating their sentiments on the Irish Church, that he could 
not think of terminating the discussion ! 

_ Sir Roserr Perz is constantly resorting to these tricks; and it is 
time that the Majority should let him understand that such modes of 
proceeding will no longer be submitted to. Lord Jonn Russet, in 
terms as plain as so courteous a debater could use, told the Premier 
on Thursday night, that he considered him little better than a political 
swindler. The same thing should be repeated in effect, though not in 
terms, whenever his conduct calls for such exposure. The result of 
the evening’s work was an agreement that the discussion of the resolu- 
tion should take precedence of the Committee of Supply, the introduc- 
tion of the Mutiny Bill, and all other business. So Pret only gained 
half his point after all. ‘There was a decided majority of Reformers 
in the House. They can put an end‘to this state of things at once, if 
they please. 











The desperate position of the Ministry has naturally given rise to 
speculations on the composition of the Cubinet, which it is supposed 
must scon be formed to succeed them. Nobody doubts that Lord 
MELBOURNE ought to be restored to the Premiership. Mr. Bicxrr- 
STETH is talked of as Lord Chancellor—and an admirable Equity 
Judge he would undoubtedly make; Mr. Sertnc Rice has been 
named for the office of Chancellor of the Exchequer; and there 
are other rumours; but we consider them all decidedly premature. 
The Times chuckles at the idea of Lord Broucuam being a thorn in 
the side of the Liberals, and says that he will not be put off with 
a secondary appointment. But the Times talks at random on the 
subject. The Liberals will not be embarrassed by Lord Brovcuam; 
who, on many accounts, can be far more usefully and honourably 
employed as an independent Member of Parliament, than asa Minister. 
The Tory organ likewise asserts that Mr. O’ConNELL is to be the 
Irish Solicitor-General: this is said to wound his pride; but we un- 
derstand the truth is that O’ConNELL has disclaimed all thoughts of 
office for the present, however justly he might expect the most im- 
portant station in the Government of his own country. 





The Courier on Monday published a correct epitome of the Report 
of the Corporation Commissioners. The Report itself, after lying for 
a week in Mr. Gournurn’s office, was then produced in the House of 
Commons. The Commissioners do not suggest specific or detailed 
remedies for the abuses which their inquiries brought to light; but 
they assert distinctly that the “Municipal Corporations of England and 
Wales neither possess nor deserve the confidence and respect of the 
community ; and that a thorough reform must be effected before they 
can become what they ought to be, useful and efficient instruments of 
local government.” How far the Tory Ministers are disposed to act in 
accordance with the spirit of the Report, may be guessed a‘ from the mo. 
tion of Mr. Secretary GouLsurn last night, for a copy of the protest of 
Sir Francis Patcrave “inthe matter of the Report!” It is well 
known that Sir Francis has committed himself by a book in favour of a 
restoration of the old municipal system, in preference to that thorough 
purging of it, and the substitution of the representative principle, which 
true Reformers desire to see effected. Therefore it isthatMr. Secretary 
GouLburN, whom no human being can suppose to be a sincere 
Refoxmer, is desirous of giving importance to the individual and pre- 
conceived notions of one of the Commissioners, in opposition to the 
judgment of all his colleagues. The country will see through Mr. 
Govusurn’s tactics, without difficulty, and add this to the accumulated 
mass of motives for seeking the removal of the Tory Governmcnt. 





Captain PecnELL was dismissed yesterday from his post of Equery 
to the Queen, in consequence of his vote in favour of Lord Jon 
RvssEtu’s motion. It is difficult in these times to play the courtier 
and the patriot too. 


Mr. Anprrw JounsTone absented himself from the division of 
Friday morning ; and last night alleged as an excuse for his backslid- 
ing, that he wished to give Ministers a fair trial, and that the Opposi- 
tion was a rope of sand. Now, we leave Mr. JoHnsTONE’s constitu- 
ents to judge whether such conduct and language are consistent with 
what he said and premised to do at Cupar—when, with the Spectator 
in his hand, he complained of being inserted in the Doubtful list. 
And we ask those who called upon us to remove him from that list, on 








the faith of his distinct promises to oppose the WeLLIncTon- PEEL 
Cabinet, whether our distrust of the man was not well-founded ? 





MONEY MARKET. 
yeh Srock Excuanoz, Frrpay AFTEaNoon, 

The division in the House of Commons last night has not produced any effecs 
upon the Money Market. Consols for Account are now 91% 92, which was 
the closing price of yesterday. The fluctuation of the week has been between 
91% and 924. Bank Stock is about two per cent. higher than our last quota- 
tion ; but the transactions in the English Money Market have been very limited. 
Every day brings corroborative proof that the fear of an impending political 
crisis, forced on by the adhesiveness of the present Ministry to office, is operat 
ing to prevent a rise in the English Funds. Wherever a foreign demand exists 
for Public Securities, the Foreign Funds, because to a certain degree unin- 
fluenced by the political state of affairs at home, have risen continually for the 
last few months; while the price of Consols has been nearly stationary. Hence, 
as all hope of lessening the public burdens by a favourable conversion of Stock, 
must be postponed till the party at present in power are got rid of, it is not an 
exaggeration to say, that they are as much the hindrance of financial, as they 
are enemies of national improvement. 

In the Foreign Market, a tone has been given to Spanish Securities by the 
mission of Lord Exior to Spain: that nobleman, it is understood, has been 
despatched by the Secretary for Foreign Affairs to effect an arrangement be- 
tween the contending parties in the Peninsular. The price of Spanish Bonds 
has been as high as 653; and after retrograding to 65, closes this afternoon a% 
65§ §- The demand for Passive and Deferred Stock has continued with 
slight variations; the price of the Deferred is 30}, and that of the Passive 19}. 

_ The confirmation of the intelligence (to which we alluded in a recent publica- 
tion) that the Portuguese Government had obtained a 3 per cent. loan for the 
purpose of paying oif the 6 per Cent. Stock created last year, has given an 
impulse to the Bonds, which are at 953 96. A bargain has been effected in the 
new 8 per Cent. Stock to-day at 72; but we are still unable to give our readers 
any particulars as to the amount or conditions of the loan; the only point we 
are enabled to ascertain being that the contract has been made with the house 
of Roruscuixp. ; 

The Continental Securities continue to improve. The South American 
Stocks have also risen considerably during the last few days; but we are not 
aware of any reasons for this improvement, except those furnished by the san- 
guine spirit of speculation. 

Saturpay, TWELvE o'cr.ock, 

The Consol Market has improved since yesterday, and with it the prices of 
the various Foreign Securities. Spanish Stock has risen more than one per 
cent., as have the Portuguese Bonds. The various South American Securities 
are also considerably higher—Columbian being 44}; Chilian 56 to 57, and 
Mexican 463. We understand that the late rise in these Stocks is attributable 
to some considerable orders for purchase having been received from the United 








States. The approaching recognition of the Republics by Spain being consi- 
dered there as very favourable to their future financial prospect. 
3 per Cent. Consols....... 92} Dutch 23 per Cents........ 563 #2 
Ditto for Account.......... 9234 French 3 per Cents ........ 


New 3} per Cent. Annuities 993 100 
Bank Stock forAccount .... 2194 ¢ 


Greek, 1833, 5 perCents..... —— 
Mexican 6 per Cents....... 464 


India Stock for Account ..... —— Portuguese 5 per Cents..... — 
Exchequer Bills.......... « 8. A Do.RegencyScrip,bperCent 973 ¢ 
Belgian 5 per Cents........ 102 103 Russian, 1822, 5 per Cent.. 108} 4% 
Brazilian 5 per Cents....... 864 87 Spanish, 1821,5 per Cent.. 66% 
Danish3 per Cents........ « 76% 4 Ditto New Scrip 5 Cent..., 83 9 





EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 

Arrived—Off Margate, Apail 24, Hythe, Drayner, from China, Off Deal, 2d, Alex 
Baring, St. Croix, from China, At Portsmouth, Ist, Henry Wellesley, Johnson, from 
Ceylon. At Bristol, March 29th, Margaret, Warren, from Mauritiius. In the Clyde, 
30th, Elora, Blair, from Bombay. At St. Helena, February 2d Tancred, William ; 
5th, Westoe, Pearce ; and Permi, Harris, from Mauritius ; 6th, Lord Hobart, Harring- 
ton, from the Cape; 12th, Gilmour, Lindsay, from Bombay ; Richard, Bell, Wardle, 
from Manilla and Jane Graham, , from Singapoie ; 13th, Berwickshire, ‘Thomas, 
from China; Princess Charlotte, Kirby, from Bombay; and Tereford, Preer, from 
Mauritius. At Caleutta, Dec. z5th, Bland, Cullen; Golden Fleece, Greeves; and 
Albion, M‘Leod; from Liverpool. At China, Dec. 3d, Orwell, Dalrymple; and 5th 
Anna Robertson, Nairn, from London. P 

Sailed—From Gravesend, March 28th, Bussorah Merchant, Moncrief, for Bengal ; 
and Courier, Palmer, for the Cape; and April lst, Euphrates, Buckham, for Bombay. 
From the Clyde, March 25th, Indus, M‘Farlane, for Bengal. 








THE THEATRES. 
Tue Lyceum. 

Tue old proverb, “too much familiarity breeds contempt,” is unfor- 

tunately realized in the Suite de l'Auberge des Adrets ; and Robert Ma- 
caire, in the continuation of his reckless career, has forfeited our respect. 

The term is perhaps paradoxical applied to a rascal and a vagabond ; 

but in the first piece, notwithstanding all his crimes and misdemeanors, 

there was a courtesy and dignity about the rogue which exacted invo- 
luntary homage from all around him, the audience included. This line, 

the subtle boundary between the fin and the indelicate, is entirely lost 
sight ot in his subsequent adventures. The arduous and laborious 
character of Robert Macaire is one which, to use the phraseology of the 
bills, M. Lemarrre has created ; it was therefore with no small regret 
that we saw him condescending to play the buffoon, and to be satisfied 
with exciting mere laughter. There were, however, many points in 
which his peculiar excellence was displayed with its wonted brilliancy : 

the burst of patriotism with which he received his son’s proposal to 
emigrate to America; the oration at his levee, at which he proposed 
himself as director of the police,—here it was impossible to withhold 
our accustomed tribute of admiring astonishment at the deliberation of 
his impudence. But here we wish that the curtain had dropped ; with 
the amusing exception of the exaggerated lovemaking between the two 
conscious impostors, the rest was a coarse buffoonery, which may find 
its place at the Adelphi, but which we had hoped was beneath the 
talent or even the conception of M. Lemairre. The absurdity of the 
finale was too crying to escape disapprobation: how two criminals, 
who are fleeing for their lives, contrive to have a fire-balloon at their 
command at a moment's notice, is beyond the comprehension of hoxest, 
commonplace mortals: it is true, there is a powerful magic in the vil- 
lany of Robert Macaire, but as superhuman aid is never employed or 
thought of before during the whole of the two pieces, his escape, | 
again permitted, might have been effected without the baby wonder o 

a pantomime. Altogether, we were disappointed. 

In a yaudeville produced on Monday, with the title of Le Budget 
d'un Jeune Ménage, Jenny Vertrre played the part of a yous 
thoughtless, extravagant wife, with much spirit. Vicror, as : % 
equally giddy, but affectionate husband, was very amusing. ae piot, 
which is the slightest possible, merely consists in their plans for re- 
trenchment ; the various items of which, after all their consideration, 
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are proved to be indispensables, until the fictitious embarrassments of 
a brother prompt them to an immediate sacrifice. They are of course 
rewarded by the discovery of the welcome truth. 


THE OLympic. 

Stern politics have rudely ‘7. aside the Court Beauties, though 
marshalled by Vestais herself. For this week or two past have the 
gay bevy been hovering about our close packed columns without our 
being able to find a break for their admission. We must now be con- 
tent briefly to recognize their attractions: and refer our readers to the 
Olympic, where in the last new burletta their presence gives beauty and 
animation to a very lively picture of the Court of Charles the Second. 
In so far as the costumes are concerned it is very perfect; 
though the reputed wit of the courtiers is not reflected in the 
dialogue; and the actors, in their attempts at imitating the air 
and manner of the fops of that day, scarcely succeed in conveying the 
idea of the gentlemen of that or anyother time. PLANCHE, who is the 
author, may perhaps claim some share with VeEs7RIs in the praise that 
is due to the accuracy of the costumes. The scene at Will’s Coffee- 
house, where the guests join in a madrigal, has somewhat of an over- 
dressed and theatrical look ; but that where Charles is seen walking in 
the Mall, surrounded by his dogs,-carries one back to the time,when 
the walk was newly laid out and the young trees just planted. The 
most effective scene of all, however, is that where LELy’s portraits of 
the Court Beauties are realized in tableaux vivaris, by the ladies perso- 
nating the fair originals. Theallusionis perfect: we never saw paint- 
ing so well imitated by flesh and blood and silks and satins. The effect 
is amusingly heightened, too, when the illusion is dispelled by the in- 
censed models rising from their pictorial positions, and with speech and 
gesture vowing vengeance against Buckingham, who, unconscious of 
their real presence, has been satirizing each in turn. ‘The clamour of 
the fair ones to be released from their prisons of frame and background, 
awakens Buckingham to the trick which the King had played him. 

A Mr. Hoorer personated the King, in a quiet, gentlemanly manner ; 
but wanting the ease and vivacity of the merry Monarch. His physiog- 
nomical resemblance to the portraits of “ Old Rowley” would be much 
improved were he to give himself the black beard and deep furrows of 
Charles’s swarthy visage. Vestris is very sprightly and piquant as 
Tiffany, the prime mover of the plot. She looks and dances most 
charmingly also, in a Turkish costume. Altogether, there has not 
been a more attractive entertainment for the eye produced even at the 
Olympic. 





DIVISION ON THE IRISH CHURCH QUESTION. 


REFORMING MAJORITY. } Copeland, W. T., Coleraine 
Cowper, Hon. W., Hertford 
Crawford, W., Lindon 
Crawford, W. S., Dundalk 
Crawley, S., Bedford 
Crompton, S., Thirsk 

Curteis, H. B., Sussex, East 
Curteis, E. B., Rye 

Dalmeny, Lord, Stirling 

De Beauvoir, Sir J.‘ /Pindsor 
Denison, W. J., Surry, Vest 
Deuison, J. E., Nottingham, S. 
Denniston, A., Dumbartonshire 
Divett, E., Ereter 

Dobbin, L., Armagh Town 
Donkin, Sir R. 8., Berwick 
Duncombe, T.S., Finsbury 
Dundas, Hon. T., Richinond 
Dunlop, C., Glasgow 

Dykes, F. L., Cockermouth 
Ebrington, Lord, Devonshire, North 
Ellice, Right Hon. E., Coventry 
Elphinstone, H., Hastings 
Etwall, R., Andover 

Euston, Earl, Thetford + 

Evans, Colonel, //estminster 
Evaas, G., Dublin C. 

Ewart, W., Liverpool 
Fazakerley, J. N., Peterborough 
Fellowes, Hon. N., Devonshire, N. 
Fergus, J., Kirkcaldy 
Ferguson, Sir R. C., Nottingham 
Fergusson, R. C., Kirkeudbrights. 
Ferguson, R., Haddingtonshire 
Ffrench, F. S., Roscommon 
Fielden, J., Oldham 

Finn, W. F., Ailkenny C. 
Fitzgibbon, Hon. R., Limerick C, 
Fitzroy, Lord C., Bury St. Edmd’s. 
Fitzsimon, N., King’s County 
Fitzsimon, C., Dublin C, 
Folkes, Sir W. J., Norfolk, West 
Fort, J., Clithero 

Fox, C. R., Stroud 

Gaskell, D., Wakefield 

Gillon, W. D., Falkirk 

Gisborne, T., Derbyshire, North 
Goring, H. D., Shoreham 
Gordon, R. Cricklade 

Grant, Hon, C., Inverness-shire 
Grattan, H., Meath 

Grattan, J., Wicklow 

Grey, Sir G., Devonport 

Grey, Hon, C., Wycombe 
Grosvenor, Lord R., Chester 
Grote, G., London 

Guest, J.J., Merthyr Tidvil 
Gully, J., Pontefract 

Hall, B., Monmouth 


Acheson, Visct., Armagh C. 
Adam, C., Clackmannan & Kinr. C, 
Agliouby, H. A., Cockermouth 
Ainsworth, P., Bolton 

Alston, R., Hertfurdshire 
Angerstein, J., Greenwich 
Anson, Sir G., Lichfield 
Astley, Sir J., Norfolk, W. 
Attwood, T., Birmingham 
Bagshaw, J., Sudbury 
Bainbridge, E. T., Taunton 
Baines, E., Leeds 

Bannerman, A., Aberdeen 
Barclay, D., Sunderland 
Barham, J., Kendal 

Baring, F. T., Portsmouth 
Barnard, %. G., Greenwich 
Barron, H. W., Waterford City 
Barry, G. S., Cork County 
Beauclerk, A. W., Surry, East 
Beaumont, T., Northumberland, S. 
Belfast, Earl of, Antrim C. 
Bellew, R. M., Louth C. 
Bellew, Sir P., Louth C. 
Berkeley, Hon. C, F., Cheltenham 
Berkeley, Hon. F., Gloucester Ct. 
Berkeley, Hn.G., Gloucesters. W. 
Bernal, R., Rochester 

Bewes, T., Plymouth 

Biddulph, R., Hereford 

ish, T., Leominster 

Blake, M.J., Galway City 
Blamire, W., Cumberland, East 
Blunt, Sir C. R., Lewes 
Bodkin, J. J., Galway C. 
Bowes, J., Durham, South 
Bowring, Dr., Kilmarnock 
Brabazon, Sir W.J., Mayo C. 
Brady, D. C., Newry 
Bridgman, H., Ennis 
Brocklehurst, J., Macclesfield 
Brodie, W. B., New Sarum 
Brotherton, J., Saiford 
Browne, D., Mayo 
Buckingham, J.'s., Sheffield 
Buller, C., Liskeard  * 

Buller, E., Staffordshire, North 
Balwer, H. L., Marylebone 
Bulwer, E., Lincoln City 
Bardon, W. W., Weymouth 
Burton, H. P. Beverley 
‘Butler, Hon. P., Kitkenny C, 
Buxton, T. F., Weymouth 
Byng, G., Middlesex 

Byng, Sir J., Povle 

Campbell, Sir J., Edinburgh 
Campbell, W. F., Argyleshire 


Carter, J. B., Portsmouth Hallyburton, Hon. D., Forfarshire 
Cave, O., Tipperary : Hanley, H.., Lincolnshire fi 
Cavendish, Ha.G., Derbyshire, N. Harland, W. C., Durham City 
' Cavendish, Hon. C.C,, Sussex, E- Harvey, 'D. W.; Southwark 
Cayley, E.S., Yorkshire, North Hawes, B., Lambeth 
Chalmers, P., Montrose Hawkins, J. H., Newport, Isle of ¥. 
Chapman, M. L., /¥estmeath Hay, Colonel L., Elgin 
«Chichester, J. P. B., Barnstaple Heathcote, J., Tiverton 
Clay, W., Tower Hamlets Heathcote, R. E., Stohe-upon-Trent 
Clayton, Sir W., Great Marlow Hector, C, J, Petersfield 
Peet 2s vy Leitrim Heneage, E., Great Grimsby 
s vee B.S Heceferd Heron, Sir R., Peterborough 
obbett, W., idham Hindley, C., Ashton-under-Lyne 
Cockerell, Sir C., Evesham Ho.lges, T. L., Kent, West 
‘Codrington, Sir E., Devonport Hodges, T., Rochester 
po ag yioek Wells Holland, E., Worcestershire, East 
collier, J., ae Hoskins, K.. Herefordshire 
Conyngham, Ld. A., Cantertury Howard, Hon. E., Morpeth 
Cookes, T, H., Worcestershire, 4. Howard, P, H., Carlisle 














Howard, R., Wicklow 
Howick, Visct., Northumberland, N. 
Hume, J., Middle-ex 
Hurst, R. H., Horsham 
Hutt, W., Kingstun-upon-Hull 
Kemp, T. R., Lewes 
Kennedy, J., Tiverton 
Kerry, Earl of, Calne 
King, E, B., Warwick 
Laboachere, H., Taunton 
Lambton, H., Durham, North 
Langton, W. G , Somerset, East 
Leader, J. T., Bridgewater 
Lee, J. L.. Wells 
“Lefevre, C. S., Hampshire, North 
Lennard, T. B., Maldon 
Lister, E. C., Bradford 
Littleton, Rt. Ha. E. J., Stafford, &. 
Loch, J., Wick 
Long, W., /Viltshire, North 
Lushington, Dr., Tower Hamlets 
Lushington, C., Ashburton 
Lynch, A. H., Galway 
Mackenzie, A. J. S., Ross-shire 
Macleod, R., Sutherlandshire 
Macnamara, W. N., Clare 
Mactaggart, J., Wigton Burghs 
Maher, J., Wexford C. 
Mangles, J., Guildford 
Marjoribanks,S., Hythe 
Marshall, W., Carlisle 
Marsland, H., Stockport 
Martin, T., Galway 
Maule, Hon. F., Perthshire 
M‘Cance, J., Belfust 
Methuen, P., Wiltshire, North 
Milton, Ld., Northamptonsh., N. 
Molesworth, Sir W., Cornwall, E. 
Noreton, Hn. A.. Gloucestersh. E. 
Morpeth, Lord, Yorkshire, W. R. 
Mostyn, Hon. E.M. L., Flintshire 
Mullins, I. W., Aerry 
Murray, J. A., Leith 
Musgrave, Sir R., Waterford, C. 
Nagle, Sir R., /Vestmeath 
O’Brien, C., Clare 
O’Brien, W. S, Limerick C. 
O'Connell, M., Meath 
O'Connell, D., Dublin City 
O'Connell, J., Youghal 
O'Connell, M. J., Kerry 
O'Connell, M., Tralee 
O'Connor, F., Cork C. 
O'Connor Don, Roscommon 
O’ Dwyer, A. C., Drogheda 
O’Ferrall, R. M., Kildare 
Oliphaut, L., Perth 
@ Loughlin, M., Dungarvan 
Ord, W. H., Newport 
Ord, W., Newcastle u.-T. 
Oswald, R. A.. Ayrshire 
Oswald, J., Glasgow 
Paget, F., Beaumaris 
Palmer, C., Bath 
Parnell, Sir H., Dundee 
Parrott, J., Totness 
Pattison, J., J. ondun 
Pease, J., Durham, South 
Pechell, G. R., Brighton 
Pelham, Hn. C. A. W., Lincolnshire 
Pendarves, E. W., Cornwail, /V. 
Perrin, L., Cashel 
Phillips, M., Manchester 
Philips, G. R., Kidderminster 
Phillipps, C. M., Leicestersh., N. 
Pinney, W., Lyme Regis 
Ponsonby, Hon. J. G, B., Derby 
Potter, R., Wigan 
Poulter, J. S., Shaftesbury 
Power, J., Wexfurd C. 
Power, P., Waterford C. 
Price, Sir R., Herefirdshire 
Pryme, G., Cambridge 
Pryse, P., Cardigan 
Ramsbottom, J., Windsor 
Ramsden, J. C., Malton 
Rive, Kt. Hon. T. S., Cambridge 
Rippon, C., Gateshead 
Robarts, A. W., Maidstone 
Robinson, G. R., Worcester 
Roche, D., Limerick City 
Roche, W., Limerick City 
Roebuck, J. A., Bath 
Rolfe, R. M., Penrhyn 
Ronayne, D., Clonmel 
Rooper, J. B., Huntingdonshire 
Rundell, J., Tavistoc 
Russell, Lord J., Devonshire, South 
Russell, Lord C. J. F., Bedfordshire 
Russell, Lord, Tavistock 
Ruthven, E., Ki/dare 
Ruthven, E. S., Dublin City 
Scholefield, J., Birmingham 
Scrope, G. P., Stroud 
Seale, Colonel, Dartmouth 
Seymour, Lord, Tvtness 
Sharpe, General, Dumfries 
Sheil, R. L., Tipperary 
Sheldon, E. R. C., Warwicksh., S. 
Simeon, Sir R. G., Isle of Wight 
Smith, R. V., Northampton 
Smith, B., Sudbury 
Smith, Hon. R. J., Wycombe 
Smith, J. A., Chiches'er 
Speirs, Captain, Paisley 
Spiers, A., Richmond 
Stanley, Hon. H. T., Preston 
Stewart, R., Haddington 
Stewart, P. M., Lancaster 
Strickland, Sir G., Yorkshire, 7. R. 
Strutt, E., Derby 
Stuart, Lord D. C., Arundel 
Stuart, Lord J., Ayr Burghs 
Sullivan, R., Kilkenny Cth 
Surry, Earl of, Sussex, West 
Talbot, J. H., Ross 
Talfourd, T. N., Reading 
Tancred, H. W., Banbury 
‘Tennyson, Kt. Mon. C., Lambeth 
Thompson, Rt. Un. C., Manchester 
Thorneley, T., Wolverhampton 
Tooke, W., Truro 
Tracey, C. H., Tewkesbury 
Trelawney, Sir W. L., Cornwall, Z. 








Trow ; Sir E. T., Sandwich 
Fre ". ty —_ 

ynte, C. K. K., Bri 
Tynte, C.J. K., Bomb ecshen setshire West, 
Villiers, C. P., Wolverhampton 
Vivian, C.C , Bodmin 
Vivian, J. H., Swansea 
Wakley, T., Finsbury 
Walker, C. A., Wexfird Town 
Walker, R., Bury 
Wallace, R., Greenock 
Warburton, H., Bridport 
Ward, H. G., St. Albans 
Westenra, Hon. Colonel, King's C. 
Westenra, Hon, H. R., Monaghan 
Whalley, Sir 8.8. S, B,, Marylebone 
White, S., Leitrim 
Wigney, J. N., Brighton 
Wilbraham, G., Cheshire, South 
Wilde, T., Newark-upon- Trent 
Wilks, J., Boston 
Williams, W. A., Monmouthshire 
Williams, W., Coventry 
Williams, Sir J., Carmarthenshire 
Williamson, Sir H., Durham, North 
Winnington, Sir T. E., Bewdley 
Winnington, H. J., Worcestersh, W. 
Wood, M., London 

Vrightson, W. B., Nerthallerton 
Wrottesley, Sir J., Staffordshire, 8. 
Wyse, T. junior, Waterford City 





MINISTERIAL MINORITY. 


Agnew, Sir A., Wigtenshire 
Alford, Lord, Bedfordshire 
Alsager, R., Surry, East 
Arbuthnot, Hon. {L., Kincardines. 
Archdall, M. jun., Fermanagh C. 
Ashley, Lord, Dorsetshire 
Attwood, M., Whitehaven 
Bagot, Hon. W., Denbighshire 
Bailey, J., Vorcester City 
Baillie, H. D., Honiton 
Balfour, T., Orkney 
Barelay, C., Surry, Fest 
Baring, F., Thetford 
Baring, W. B., /Vinchester 
Baring, Rt. Hon. A., Essex, North 
Baring, H. B., Marlborough 
Baring, T., Great Yarmouth 
Barneby, J., Droitwich 
Bateson, Sir R., Londonderry C. 
Beckett, Sir J., Leeds 
Sell, M., Northumberland, Seuth 
Senett, J, 7 titshire, South 
Bentinck, Lord G., King’s Lynn 
Seresford, Sir J. P., Chatham 
Bethell, R., Yorkshire, East 
Blackstone, W. S., Wallingford 
soldero, H. G., Chippenham 
Bolling, W., Bolton 
Bonham, F. R., Harwich 
Borthwick, P., Evesham 
Bradshaw, J., Berwick 
Bramston, T. W., Esser, South 
Brownrigg, J. S., Boston 
Bruce, Lord E., Marlborough 
Bruce, C. L. C., Inverness 
Brudenell, Ld., Northamptoas. N, 
Bruen, Colonel, Carlow C. 
Bruen, F., Carlow 
Buller, Sir J., Devonshire, South 
Burrell, Sir C. M., New Shoreham 
Caleraft, J. H., Wareham 
Campbell, Sir P. Il., Berwickshire 
Canning, Sir S., King’s Lynn =i 
Carruthers, D., Kingston-u.-Hull 
Castlereagh, Visct., Down C. 
Chandos, Marquis, Buckinghams. 
Chaplin, T., Stamford 
Chapman, A., Whitby 
Charlton, E. L., Ludiow 
Chatterton, C., Cork City 
Chetwynd, W. F., Stafford 
Chichester, A., Huniton 
Churchill, Lord C., /Voodstock 
Clive, Visct., Ludlow 
Clive, Hon. R., Shropshire, South 
Codrington, C., Gloucesters. E. 
Cole, Hon. A. H., Enniskillen 
Cole, Visct., Fermanagh 
Compton, H. C., Hampshire, S. 
Conolly, E. M., Doneg 
Cooper, Hon. H. A., Dorchester 
Cooper, E. J., Sligo C. 
Coote, Sir C., Queen's C. 
Corbett, [.G., Lincolnshire 
Corry, Hon. H., Tyrone 
Crewe, Sir J., Derbyshire, South 
Cripps, J., Cirencester 
D’Albiac, Sir C., Ripon 
Danier, O., Portarlington 
Dare, R. W., Essex, South 
Darlington, Earl, Shropshire, South 
Davenport, J., Stoke-upon-Trent 
Dick, Q., Maldon 
Dottin, A. R., Suuthampton 
Dowdeswell, W. Tewkesbury 
Duffield, T., Abingdon 
Dugdale, D.S., Warwickshire, N. 
Duncombe, Hon, W., Yorks. WV. R. 
Duncombe, Hon. A., East Retford 
Dundas, R. A., Ipswich 
Durham, Sir P., Devizes 
East, J. B., Winchester 
Eastnor, Visct., Reigate 
Eaton, R.J., Cambridgeshire 
Egerton, W. T. Cheshire, North 
Egerton, Sir P., Cheshire, South 
Egerton, Lord F., Lancashire, South 
Entwistle, J., Rochdale 
Estcourt, T. G , Oxford University 
Fancourt, Sir J., Barnstaple 
Fector, J. M., Dover 
Fielden, W., Blackburn 
Ferguson, Sir R., Londonderry 
Ferguson, G., Banffshire 
Finch, G., Stamford 
Fleetwood, P. H., Preston 
Fleming, J., Hampshire, South 
Foley, E. T., Herefordshire 
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Follett, Sir W., Mweter 
Forbes, Lord, Longford 
Forbes, W., Stirlingshire 
Forster, C. 8., Valsadt 
Forester, Hon. G., Wenlock 
Freshfield, J. W., Penrhyn 
Gaskell, J. M., Wenlock 
Geary, Sir W., Kent, West 
Gladstone, W. E., Neweark-u-T. 
Gladstone, 'T’., Leicester 
Glynne, Sir S. R., Flint 
Goodricke, Sir F. L. H., Stafford 
Gordon, Hon. W., Aberdeenshire 
Gore, W. O., Shropshire, North 
Goulburn, Hon. H., Cambridge Uni 
Graham, Sir J., Cumberland, Eas 
Grant, Hon. F. W., Elgin & Natin 
Greene, ‘I’., Lancaster 
Greisley, Sir R., Derbyshire, South 
Greville, Sir C. J., Warwick 
Grimston, Vise., Hertfordshire 
Grimston, Hon., E. St. Alban's 
Halford, H., Le cestershire, S. 
Halse, J., St. Ives 
Hamilton, Lord C., Tyrone 
Hanmer, Sir J., Shrewsbury 
Hanmer, Il., Aylesbury 
Harcourt, G. G., Owfordshire 
Hardinge, Sir H., Launceston 
Hardy, J., Bradford 
Hawkes, T., Dudley 
Hay, Sir J., Peeblesshire 
Hayes, Sir E., Donegal 
Henniker, Lord, Suffv/k, East 
Herbert, Hon. S., /Viltshire, South 
Herries, Rt. Hu. J. C., Harwich 
Hill, Sir R., Shropshire, North 
Hill, Lord A. Downshire } 
Hogg, J. W., Beverley | 
Hope, Hon. J., Linlitigowsh're | 
Hope, H. 'T., Gloucester } 
Hotham, Lord, Leominster 
Houldsworth, T., Nottinghams. NV. 
Hoy, J. B., Southampt n 
Hughes, W. H., Oxford City | 
Inglis, Sir R. H., Oxford University | 
Irton, S., Cumberland, Vest | 
Jackson, J. D., Bandonlridge 
Jermyn, Earl, Bury St. Edmund's 
Johnstone, J. J., Dumfriesshire 
Johnstone, Sir J., Scarborough | 
Jones, 'I'., Londonderry C. | 
Jones, W., Denbigh | 
Kelly, F., Ipswich | 
Kerr, D., Downpatrick 
Kerrison, Sir E., Eye 
Kirk. P., Carrickferyus 
Knatehbull, Sir &., Kent, East 
Lawson, A., Knaresborough 
Lefroy, T., Dublin University 
Lefroy, A., Longford 
{ Lemon, Sir C., Cornwall, West 
Lennox, Lord J. G., Sussex, Vest 
Lennox, Lord A., Chichester 
Lewis, D., Carmarthen 
Lewis, W., Maidstone 
Leycester, J., Cork City 
Lincoln, Earl of, Nottingham, Seuth | 
Lopes, Sir K., Westbury } 
Lowther, Lord; Westmoreland | 
Lowther, Hon. H.C., Westmoreland | 
Lowther, J. H., York | 
Lucas, E., Monaghan 
Lygon, Hn. Col. H., /Vorcester, iV. 
Law, Cambridge Un versity. 
Lushington, S. R. Can'erbury 
Mackinnon, W. A., /.ymingtun 
Maclean, D., Oxford City 
Mahon, Lord, Hertfurd 
Mandeville, Vis., /untingdonshire 
Manners, Ld. R., Leicestershire, NV. 
Marsland, T., Stockport 
Martin, J., Sligo 
Mathew, Captain, Galway C. 
Maxwell. H., Cavan 
Miles, W., Semersetshire, East 
Miles, P. J., Bristol C. 
Miller, W.H., Newcastle-u.-L. 
Mordaunt, Sir J., urwicksh. S. 
Morgan, C. M, K., Brecon 
Mosley, Sir O., Staffurdshire, N. 
Neeld, J., Chippenham 
Neeld, J., Cricklade 
Nicholl, J., Cardi?’ 
Norreys, Lord, Oxfurdshire 
North, F., Hastings 
O'Neill, Hon. J. B. R., Antrim 
Ossulston, Ld., Norihumberld. N. 
Owen, Sir J., Pembr keshire 
Palmer, R., Berkshire 
Parry, L. P. J., Carnarvon 
Patten, J. W., /.ancashire, N. 
Peel, Colonel, Huntingdon 
Peel, Sir R., Tamworth 
Peel, Rt. Hon. W. Y., Tamworth 
Peel, E., Newcastle under-Lyne 
Pelham, J. C., Shrewsbury 
Pemberton, T., Ripon 
Penruddocke, J. H., Wilton 
Perceval, Colonel, Sligo C. 
Pigot, R., Bridgensrth 
Plumptre, J. P., Kent, East 
Pelhiil, F., Bedfind 
Pollen, Sir J., Andover 
Pollington, Lord, Pontefraet 
Pollock, Sir F., Huntingdun 
Powell, W. E., Cardiganshire 
Poyntz, W. S., Midhurst 
Praed, J, B., Buckinghamshire 





















Praed, W. M., Great Yarmouth 
Price, 8. G., Sandwich 

Price, R., Radnor 

Pringle, A., Sethirkshire 
Pusey, P., Berkshire 

Rae, Sir W., Buteshire 

Reid, Sir J. R., Dover 
Richards, J., Knaresborough 


Rickford, W., Aylesbury 

Ridley, Sir M. W., Neweastle-u.-T. 
Ross, C,, Nurthkampton 
Rushbrooke, 8 ., Suffolk, West 
Russell, C., Reading 

Ryle, J., Macclesfield 

Sandon, Lord, Liverp 

Sanderson, R., Colehester 
Scarlett, Hon. R. C., Norwich 
Scott, Lord J., Rowburghshire 
Scott, Sir E. D., Lichfield 
Scourfield, W. H., Haverfordwest 
Shaw, F., Dublin University 
Sheppard, T., Frome 

Sibthorp, Colonel, Lincoln 
Sinclair, G., Catthness-shire 
Smith. A., Her'furdshire 

Smith, T. A., Carnarvonshire 
Smyth, Sir G. H., Colchester 
Somerset, Lord G. C., Monmouthsh. 
Somerset, Lord R. E., Cirencester 
Spry, Sir S. T., Bodmin 

Stanley, Lord, / ancashire, North 
Stanley, E., Cumberland, /Vest 
Stewart, J., Zamington 

Stewart, Sir M. S., Renfrewshire 
Stormont, Lord, Norwich 

Sturt, H. C., Dorse'shire 

Tennent, J. E., Belfast 

Thomas, Colonel, Ainsale 
Thompson, W., Sunde rland 
Thompson, P. B., Yorkshire, E.R. 
Townley, R. G., Cambridgeshire 
Townsend, Li. J. N. B., Helston 
Trench, Sir F., Scarborough 
Trevor, Hon. G. R., Carmarthensh, 
Trevor, Hon, A., Durham 

Turner, T. F., Leicestershire, South 
Twiss, H., Bridport 

Tyrrell, Sir J. 'T., Essex, North 
Vere, Sir C. B., Suffolk, East 
Verner, W., Armagh C. 

Vernon, G. H., Easi Retford 
Vesey, fon. T., Queen's C. 
Vivian, J. E., Truro 

Vyvyan, Sir R. R., Bristol 

Wall, C. B., Gurldford 

Walpole, Lord, Norfolk, East 
Welby, G. E., Grantham 
Weyland, R., Oxfordshire 
Whitmore, T. C., Bridgenorth 
Wilbraham, Hn. R., /ancashire, S. 
Williams, I’. P., Great Marlow 
Williams, R. junior, Dorchester 
Wodehouse, Hon. E., Norfoik, East 
Wood, T’., Brecknockshire 
Worcester, Mar. of, Gloucestersh.V. 
Wyndham, W., Salisbury 

Wynn, C. W. W., Montgomeryshire 
Wynn, Sir W. W., Denbighshire 
Yorke, E, T., Cambridgeshire 
Young, Sir W. L., Buckinghamshire 
Young, J., Cavan County 


TELLERS, 
AGAINST MINISTERS, 
Wood, C., Halifax 
Stanley, E. J., Chesh're, Nurth 
FOR MINISTERS. 


Fremantle, Sir T., Buckingham 
Clerk, Sir G., Edinburghshire 








PAIRED OFF, 

AGAINST MINISTERS, 
Andover, Lord, Malmesbury 
Burédett, Sir F., Westminster 
Dundas, Hon, J. C., York City 
Edwards, J., Montgomery 
Hobhouse, Sir J. C., Nottingham 
Humphery, J., Southwark 
Parker, J., Sheffield 
Talbot, C. R. M., Glamorganshire 
‘Wemyss, J., Fifeshire 

FOR MINISTERS. 

Bulkeley, Sir R., Anglesea 
Gouiburnu, Sergeant, Leicester 
Kavanagh, T , Carlow C. 
Locke, W., Devizes 
Noel, Sir G. N., Rutlandshire 
Owen, H., Pembrohe 
Talmash, Hon, A. G., Grantham 
Vaughan, Sir R. W., Merionethshire 
Wortley, Hon. J.S., Halifar 





~ ABSENT. 
Blackburne, J., Huddersfield 
Blackburne, J.1., Warrington 
Cartwright, W., Northamptons. 8. 
Dillwyn, L., Glamorganshire 
Heathcote, G.J., Lincolnshire 
Heathcote, Sir G., Rutlandshire 
Ingham, R., South Shields 
Jephson, C. D., Mallow 
Jervis, J., Chester 
Johnston, A., St. Andrews 
Kearsley, J. H., Wigan 
Knightley, Sir C., Northampton, S, 
Knox, Hon, J., Dungannon 
Maxwell, J., Lanarkshire 
Meynell, H., Lisburn 
Pepys, Sir C. C,, Malton 


Ponsonby, Hon, W. F.S., Dorsetsh. 


Scott, J, W., Hampshire, North 
Sanford, E. A., Sumersetshire, West 
‘Tapps, G. W., Christchurch 
Turner, W., Blachburn 

Verney, Sir H.. Buckingham 
Walter, J., Berkshire 

Wilkins, W., Radnorshire 

Wilmot, Sir E. E., Warwichsh, N, 
Wilson, H., — West 

Young, G. F., Tynemouth 


These Lists embody all the corrections which we have seen up to the present 
time; but they cannot be accurate, as, upon adding together the numbers 
of those Members who voted, those who paired off, the Tellers, the Ab- 
sentees, the Speaker, aod Mc. Gally Knight, who, though elected for Not- 
tinghamshire, has not taken his seat, the amount will be 662, instead of 658. 





TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


POLITICAL CLUBS AND AGITATION: RESULTS 
OF TORY PREDOMINANCE. 

Since the accession of the Duke of WreLtineton and his col- 
leagues to the Ministry, the country has been in one continued 
ferment. There has not been a week, not a day of repose. The 
country, said Sir Ropert Peet, at the Lord Mayor's dinner in 
December last, is “ tired of agitation—tired of the pressure from 
without—tired of that state of continued excitement, the effect of 
which in private life is to withdraw men from their proper busi- 
ness, and in public life is to consume the energies of public men 
in other than their proper duties.” This may have been and per- 
haps is perfectly true; but we assert that from the formation of the- 
MeEtsourne Ministry to the day of its dismissal, the country was 
tranquil, and did enjoy a state of comparative repose—repose only 
interrupted by such High Church and Orange bigots as patronized, 
the firebrand missionaries Boyron and OSutttvawn at Liverpool 
and Bristol. But thecountry for the most part cared little for the 
local disturbances which those persons created; for there was a 
general confidence in the Government—a disposition to credit the 
professions put forth by Ministers of a desire to conduct public 
affairs in accordance with the spirit of the age. 

The dismissal of the Liberal Cabinet altered the whole face of 
things. The nation at once became anxious and alarmed. A 
general election, conducted by the Tories on the old principles of 
corruption and intimidation, inflamed political animosities. The 
specious assurances of Sir Roperr Peer were contrasted with his 
choice of associates in the Cabinet, and augmented the deep dis- 
trust in which the People of England have long held this crafty 
politician, 

The great and unexpected accession of strength to the 
Tories which the first division in the House Commons made 
manifest, by no means contributed to allay the uneasy feeling 
which pervaded all classes. The Reformers were justly exas- 
perated at the treachery of many Members, whose hostility to 
Toryism was supposed to be decided, and who nevertheless de- 
serted to the Tory Ministry. The Ministerialists could not but 
feel conscious that they had failed in getting a House of Com- 
mons to their mind, and muttered threats of another disso- 
lution. The only persons who have sincerely rejoiced in the 
events of the last four or five months, are the few who are 
hostile to Monarchy, and those who have nothing to lose. 

The inevitable conseauence of this general alarm, and want of 
confidence in the Government, is visible in the numerous clubs 
and associations which are now forming throughout the kingdom. 
The Tories are aware that their Cabinet is unpopular, and must 
exist, if at all, on a principle of resistance to the mass of the 
nation. Knowing full well the value, and in their circumstances, 
the necessity, of union and discipline, they are now making ex- 
tended exertions to compensate by combinaticn for their deficiency 
in numbers. In Yorkshire, as was stated in the Courier last 
week, they are actively organizing their forees for the next 
election, They are getting up clubs in various parts of that county. 
We lately pointed attention to an association established in Leeds, 
the object of which seems to be the organization of a system of 
bribery under the pretence of affording charitable assistance to the 
poor, similar to that which has been founded so effective an instru- 
ment of corruption in Bristol. The Birmingham Tories are fol- 
lowing in this track. They also have found a ‘ Loyal and Con- 
stitational Association,” nominally for the support of “ our 
National Institutions in Church and State,” but really for the 
purpose of unfairly influencing elections. Of this we have no 
doubt; for the means they intend to adopt in order to carry the 
objects of the Association into effect are thus stated in a circular, 
dated March 5th, and signed by the Secretaries.— 

‘¢ To alopt such measures as may seem most conducive to ameliorate and im- 
prove the condition of our fellow subjects of the Working Classes, and to ad- 
minister to the necessities of our more needy brethren in times of difficulty and 
distress, or in cases of sickness, by affording them pecuniary and other relief 
through the medium of benefit societies and charity funds, to be formed under 


the direction of the Committee, and guarunteed by the general fund of the 
Association.” 


If this is not a most impudent attempt to establish a bribing 
association, we know not what it is. The Reformers of Birming- 
ham are sagacious and active: we call upon them to look closely 
after the proceedings of these loyal and constitutional clubbists, 
and to take warning by what is going on at Bristol. 

Another club, on apparently similar principles, and doubtless 
with similar purposes, is in process of formation in Wolverhamp- 
ton. In Gloucestershire the Tories are also on the alert; and in 
Lancashire we noticed some proceedings of the same kind. In 
short, it will be found that in every part of the country the Tories 
are preparing, with more or less secrecy, to profit by any accident 
in the political world. They are probably all assisted with advice 
and encouragement, and if need be with money, from the head- 
quarters at the Carlton Club-house. : 

In many places the Reformers also are making preparations; 
and it is absolutely necessary that this should be done. Defeat 
will otherwise be our portion in the next contest, and the conti- 
nuance of bad government for a lengthened term the result. 

And what do the real Conservatives, the lovers of quiet, who 
have no particular selfish interest to promote by the turmoil, think 
of all these things? Is it not.to them lamentable, is it not danger- 
ous to the good order of society and the comforts of private life, that 
the country should be patcelled out into political clubs? Although 
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the immediate object is the organization of large bodies of men, 
yet unquestionably, looking at society on an extended scale, no- 
thing can be more disorganizing in Its tendency than this system 
of Orangeism, which threatens to overrun the land. But, as we 
have before remarked, it is the inevitable consequence of distrust 
and dissatisfaction with the Government of the country—a fear 
and a consciousness that it is unable to perform its proper func- 
tions with vigour and wisdom. 

This, then, is the blessed effect of the Tory scheme of tran- 
quillization. From the date of Lord MELBourNE's dismissal to 
the present hour, we have had little but turmoil; and he must be 
blind indeed, who does not see the elements of future and pro- 
longed agitation brewing. There is only one mode of preventing 
the threatened evils; and that is, the establishment of a Govern- 
ment that possesses the confidence of the great body of the 
people. A miraculous change for the worse must be wrought in 
the temper of Englishmen before they will again submit patiently 
to Tory misrule. They feel too sensibly the effects of Tory pre- 
dominance from 1785 to 1830, ever to tolerate it in future. Of 
this the selfish and unprincipled men who now cling to the Duke 
under the impression that he can establish a strong Government, 
willere long be fully aware. 





LORD STANLEY'S BIGOTRY. 


Lorp STANLEY has always received credit in this journal for 
superior vigour as a Parliamentary gladiator. His energy of 
manner and perspicuity of expression we have never denied ; while 
we have at the same time pointed out his faults as a debater—his 
want of temper, and of the power or disposition to conciliate his op- 
ponents. This capital defect, unless he can correct it as he grows 
older, will of itself always prevent his being an eligible leader of 
any party in the House of Commons, and more especially of a 
Ministerial party. 

But while acknowledging his merits as a mere debater, we have 
uniformly disallowed his claim to the character of a statesman. 
His official existence was a series of failures. He took up his 
measures hastily, maintained them arrogantly, and to serve a 
temporary purpose abandoned or modified them, like a man of 
mere shifts and expedients. After all his botching, they were 
generally turned out unworkable. 

Had we previously felt any doubts, however, as to Lord Sran- 
LEYS want of statesmanlike qualities of an exalted kind, those 
doubts would have been dispelled by his speech on the Irish 
Church question on Wednesday night. The principles which he 
then maintained are such as must disqualify him, until they are 
renounced, from becoming the Minister of a free and enlightened 
people. Lord Sran.ey's notions of justice, as well as of true 
policy, seem to be obscured by the most contemptible bigotry. He 
absolutely went the length of asserting, that it was right and 
fitting that a parish of Catholics, without a single Protestant 
within its precincts, except the clergyman, should continue to 
maintain that clergyman, and keep up hisempty church! When 
noticing last week the assertion in favour of the Irish Church 
abuses, that the State had no right to interfere with Ecclesiastical 
property, it was said, that in that case were the Protestant Epis- 
copalians in Ireland reduced from half a million to five, those five 
would be entitled to retain the whole of the Church funds; and 
we added, that as the argument was capable of this reductio ad 

absurdum, it was worth no further notice. But thisis nevertheless 

Lord Staney’s argument; for if he would compel a parish of 

Catholics to pay a Protestant parson who has not a single hearer, 

he would, were he consistent, keep up the whole Protestant Church 

Establishment in Ireland, although Primate BerEsForp was the 

only Protestant to be found in the island. 

The circumstances of the people he had to govern would make 
no difference in Lord Sranxey's determination on this point. 
Were the Irish Church property a hundredfold larger than it is, 
and the number of Protestants reduced to the smallest fraction of 
what they now are, still not one penny of its wealth would Lord 
STANLEY permit to be diverted from the purposes of that Church, 
even though its purpose were the maintenance of an absolute 
Sinecurist,—for where shall we find a greater sinecurist than a 
well-paid clergyman without the vestige of a flock? Some Mem- 
bers, hearty Tories and High Churchmen too, profess a willing- 
ness to abolish sinecures in the Establishment. Not so Lord 
STaNLEY. Dr. Lerroy professed reluctance to legislate on the 
Irish Church question, until the Report of the Commmissioners 
was received ; but Lord Srantey declares that the Report, be its 
contents what they may, is nothing to him. He despises facts : 
he bea not for evidence: he will not abate one jot of what he 
ole his “ principle ”"—his arrogant resolve, that is, to prop up as 
es as he can the most monstrous abuse, the most bloody sys- 

em of ecclesiastical tyranny, that the history of Christian coun- 
tries reveals. s 
Ror cots Herod. It is well for the country that he 
oe 88 _ pt P y; otherwise his family connexions, the de- 
pe nn A coe © possemses, and his physical energy, might 
is dalam vs er gr dangerous person, His temperament 

similas, ; y a oe . 1is real principles in general politics may 
afi: tok ia notions of right and justice in ecclesiastical 
airs, y have been concealed till now, for the purpose of 
era a yang step in public life. Although satisfied of his 
“ 8 _ - . - rality, mot certainly never suspected him of such 
disclosed. H oe igotry as his speech on the Irish Church 
e who can justify the very worst abuses of the Irish 





Church, and pitilessly resolve to maintain them as they are now 
maintained, at the bayonet’s point, will probably go dangerous 
lengths in his secular politics. 

It is therefore only a matter of prudence to keep him in his 
present comparatively harmless position. This will for the future, 
in all probability, be no very difficult matter. His disclosure of 
his readiness to do mischief, has lessened his chance of being 
able do it. It will be a hazardous proceeding to admit Lord 
STANLeEy into any future Cabinet. It would be tantamount to a 
declaration of war against the Catholic millions of Ireland, and 
would of itself justify as well as provoke the determined hostility 
of all the friends of religious liberty. We consider that Lord 
STANLEY has irretrievably damaged himself; and on striking the 
balance between the good and the evil he would probably effect 
were he again invested with the influence and authority of office, 
the evil seems to predominate to such a degree, that we confess 
we by no means regret his singularly indisereet speech of Thurs- 
day night. 





OBJECTIONS TO THE NEW MARRIAGE BILL. 
Tue Tory Ministers have acted wisely in removing that clause 
from the Marriage Bill which rendered it necessary for the parties 
wishing to be married to swear before a magistrate that they dis- 
sent from the Established Church. We hope that no declaration 
to the same effect will be substituted for the oath; and then a 
principal objection tothe measure will have been entirely removed. 
But, as we foresaw, other faults have been found with the bill, 
besides those indicated in the debate on its first reading. The 
ready and vigorous pen of W1LL1am Howirr has been put in re- 
quisition to defend the great body of Dissenters from an injustice 
by which his own favoured sect is not affected.* 

Witi1am Howirr complains that the Dissenters are unfairly 
treated in being forced to go before a magistrate before they can 
be married by their own ministers, while Churchmen are exempted 
from this previous form. He says, truly enough no doubt, that 
Dissenters would soon have a form of their own, as satisfactory as 
that of the Church is to Churchmen, were they permitted to have 
one; and in order to prevent clandestine marriages, he would 
enact that fourteen days’ notice should be publicly given in some 
place of worship, and that announcement sent to a general 
registry office, open to public inspection. It is, he affirms, a 
“ cumbrous and wooden scheme of legislation,’ to make it neces- 
sary to go twice before the magistrate; and he thus graphically 
describes the embarrassment of a loving couple in the country 
going for a licence to the house of some fox-hunting squire— 

‘* T have a strange vision of a country couple arriving at the hall of the rurak 
Hymen, when lo! the worthy magistrate, with his head full of high-pedigreed 
horses, or foxes’ tails, or snipes and partridges, is just mounting his steed, or 
sallying from his door, in all the glory of scarlet coat or tan-leather gaiters, 
and astounds the amorous couple, after their walk of five or seven miles, with 
the iutelligence that they may come again to-morrow! Or I see the rustic, 
sheepish, submissive, yet inly-groaning pair, ushered into the lobby of the great 


‘house, where they are the objects of the gibes and the merriment of all the 


smart, smooth, red or blue-collared menials of the place, while they sit, or more 
probably stand, hour after hour, and see all the passing smiles, and hear all the 
passing jests at their expense, till their flesh creeps with shame and awkward- 
ness on their bones, and till they have it announced to them, towards evening, 
that his lordship or his squireship is going to dinner, and they may come an« 
otherday!. Oh, the mirth to many a plump group, to many a pampered lackey 
on these occasions ; and ‘the long, weary, and vain walks over hill and dale, the 
waiting in passages and at great hall-doors, and the inward curses and resent- 
ment of these simple children of the soil, till they shall be driven by the ‘ proud 
a ee whatever be their scruples, to resort again to the parson and 
the clerk.” 

Here it should be noted, that Churchmen alsoare forced to apply 
and pay for a licence, or be married by bans. The previous form 
is not required from the Dissenter only. 

The payment of the five shilling fee to the parson of the 
Establishment is also ar, objection; not on account of its amount, 
so much as beinga compulsory payment in support of a system 
of which the DiSsenter disapproves, and of doctrines which he 
may believe false and pernicious. The registrar of the marriage 
must be a layman, to satisfy the scrupulous Dissenter. ‘ But,” 
says W1LL1AM Howirr, “ this evillies at the root of all the mea- 
sures offered to Dissenters—they are framed by Churchmen, and 
have an eternal bias to the revenues of the Church. Blinded by 
this foul object, these lawmakers cannot be brought to see, 
that what the Dissenters are seeking, is not so much pecuniary 
relief or personal convenience, as the perfect freedom of their con- 
sciences. It is a principle they are seeking to establish—the 
principle of equal right as subjects; a right to hold their own 
religion, and maintain their own religion, and that religion only.” 

The English Dissenting clergymen are reminded that they are 
proclaimed by this bill to be the least trustworthy of any of their 
brethren in the Three Kingdoms; since what is intrusted to the 
Dissenters of Scotland and the Catholics of Ireland is denied to 
them. Why, it is asked, should Dissenters be refused a privilege 
which the Friends, and even the Jews possess ? 

“¢ Hear this, all ye Dissenters of England, aad judge of the light in which you 
are held by your present Government! Now, so far from being counted worthy 
of comparison with the favoured members of the Establishment, you are un- 
worthy of being compared to Jews! After this, we need say no more about 
the ‘liberality and justice.’ And, not to presume to place ourselves in com- 
parison with the beloved Israelites, let us only ask, what have the Dissenters 
done that they are not to possess equal rights with the Friends? Are they less 
numerous, less respectable, less trustworthy, less good, obedient, loyal subjects ? 
Unless it can be made appear that they are one or more of these, it must be 
plain to the common sense of every man, that the measure is grossly partial 
and invidious.” 


* Plain Remarks on the Proposed Marriage Bill, A pamphlet, published by 
Erringuam Wu 9)Nn, 
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We cannot say whether the Dissenters generally will view the 
measure, which was no doubt intended for their relief, ia the same 
light as their ardent friend Witt1am Howirt; or whether they 
will not deem it politic to secure what is offered to them. But 
certainly, if they should reject the bill on the ground of the sanc- 
tion it gives to some invidious distinctions between themselves 
and the Church, to say nothing of the Jews and Quakers, no man 
who fully estimates the value of perfect religious liberty will feel 
inclined to blame them—for there 7s cause of offence in the measure. 





LETTERS FROM PARIS, BY O. P. Q. 
No. XXXVI. 
THE FALL OF THE TORIES. 
£0 THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 
Paris, 31st March 1835. 

Smr—There was a time when the Tories were hated and feared : 
this was the time of Pirr, LonponpErRy, and the Gagging Acts. 
There was a time when the Tories were more feared than hated : this 
was the time of LiverrooL and Canninc. ‘There was a time when 
the Tories were more hated than feared : this was the time of WEL- 
LINGTON and Pret before the Reform Bill. From the passing of that 
measure till the publication of the letter from Sir Rozerr to his con- 
stituents at Tamworth, that feeling of hating, more than fearing them, 
predominated ; and the great leaders of the Tories were always con- 
sidered as a set of consistent and even honourable men, who, though 
they did not think as the nation thought, still had less of selfishness 
and of personal chicanery about them than some of their adversaries 
alleged they possessed. But now the Tories are neither bated nor 
feared. They are despised ; they are loathed—and even loathing implies 
a sort of ‘effort which their enemies are not disposed to make ; they 
are spit upon; they are walked over, and hardly trampled upon—for 
trampling implies effort; and they do not merit the trouble of akicking. 
We kick a cur because he barks, and snaps, and teazes us; and he 
howls or cries, and runs away. But we do not kick a mole or a hedge- 
hog, a marmot ora grub. That which is courageous and daring, which 
risks its life and its limbs, we fight and contend with, and rejoice in 
conquering; but that which is merely offensive, we avoid, cross over 
the road not to touch, and turn down a street to avoid looking at. We 
fight a living lion, but we turn our eyes away froma dead ass. Even 
tbat which is actively wicked, we respect and honour more than that 
which is morbidly and yet feetidly corrupt. It was the same sort of 
feeling which was expressed in the sentiment of ‘‘ Betteran open enemy 
than a false friend.” 

The Tories have fallen in public estimation on the Continent to 
that abject state of loathing and disgust which I have just depicted. 
I do not wonder at the indignation of the Royalists, Carlists, Henri- 
quinquists, and Miguelists of all Europe, at their dirty and pitiful 
policy. Ido not wonder at the attacks of the Gazetie de France and 
Quotidienne. Ido not wonder that the leaders of the Royalist party 
in France declare that they shall even be rejoiced to witness the fall of 
the. Tories. They say that they are afllicted to witness such degrada- 
tion on the part of any men who once held a place in their affections. 
They may well ask, what the Tories meant by their multiplied divi- 
sions in the Houses of Parliament against every Reform measure of 
the sessions of 1832, 33, and 34? The Duke of Firz- James is reported 
to have said within the last few days to an English Tory, ** Well, Sir, 
do have the goodness to explain what is the difference between a Tory 
preaching Liberalism and a quack-doctor selling poison?” I do not 
wonder that the Duke pe Noaittes is reported to have said, “ I 
sometimes rub my eyes and ask myself, can it be that Iam the Duke 
of Noai.tes? and can it be that the Duke of WELLINGTON is the 
man I knew and saw at Paris in 1815?” Ido not wonder that M. pr 
CHATEAUBRIAND has said, ‘“ I thought the greatest miracle on record 
was the conversion of St. Paul; but the conversion of Saint PEEL is 
a greater.” I do not wonder that the Count p’Appony and the Baron 
DE WERTHER are so disgusted with the conduct of the Tories since 
they have been in office, as to have been led of late frequently to ex- 
claim against all Tories and Toryism as vile and deceptive. 

The FAut or THE Tories will not excite one sigh upon the Continent 
of Europe. Not even the bankers of Paris, who stand at the Bourse, rub- 
bing their backs against the stone pillars of that beautiful building from 
one to four o’clock every day, haggling for Rentes, Coupons, and 
Emprunts, will shed a single tear. The words “ disgraceful,” 
“humiliating,” “ ungentlemanly,” “ undignified,” and “‘ dishonourable,” 
are applied to them athousand times a day, at the Exchanges of 
Antwerp, Brussels, Berlin, Vienna, Paris, Madrid, and Lisbon. ‘* I 
cannot understand any thing at all now in politics,” exclaimed a very 
celebrated Juste-Milieu Deputy only yesterday, in the presence of the 
Duke ve Brociie. “I thought I knew something of English history 
and.of the English Parliaments; but I find I am quite at sea, without 
a rudder and without a compass.” The Duke pe Broce listened to 
him, shrugged his shoulders, and turned on his heel. The King is 
said yesterday to have asked the new Ambassador, Lord Cowtey, 
*¢ Well, my Lord, and will the Tory Administration be able to maintain 
itself?” The answer of his Lordship is differently given. Some say 
he said,,“* We cannot tell, Sire, at the present moment, but shall see 
in a few days.” , Others say he replied, “* It is very doubtful, your Ma- 
jesty.” No one reports that he said, ‘‘ Oh yes, Sire, for the country 
is with us!” 

The fall ofthe Tories is not a tumble, but, emphatically, a fall. This 
time they do not break their shins, but their necks; they do not graze 
their skins, but give up the ghost. History will record of them that 
they were without courage, without principle, and without honesty. 
History will record of them, not that they stood up and fought man- 
fully for their cause and principles, and were shot through the heart, 
having national honours rendered to them as a departed but valiant foe ; 
but that they ran away from their standard, deserted their cause, and 
abjured their principles; and were either killed as they ran away, by 
stray shot in their hindermost parts, or else that they were suffered to 
rot in obscurity and be buried in oblivion. 

LET THE WHIGS TAKE WARNING FROM THE FATE OF THE TORIES! 
The Nation is there, and Public Opinion is there; and all people 
and all countries are watching them; and if they will not act like 
patriots and statesmen, “7 will die like lepers. 

our obedient servant, O. P. Q. 
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BAILEY’S RATIONALE OF POLITICAL REPRE- 
SENTATION. 
Tuis is a work that ought not only to be read, but studied, by 
every one interested in the great problem it undertakes to solve— 
the Rationale of Political Representation, and hence in a measure 
the Philosophy of Government. To say that it originates the 
theory of representation, or exhausts the question of government, 
would be incorrect ; but it may truly be asserted that it is one of 


the most able treatises on the science of politics which has ap- 


peared for many a day. The general views are sound, sensible, 
and well-considered; the arrangement of the matter orderly ; the 
exposition most lucid; and the style so equable, so clear, and so 
fitted to the subject, that with many readers its merit will be 
disregarded because that merit is of the highest kind. The author 
himself has most happily described it in the following sentence, 
which he applies to arrangement—‘ Language, like light, is a 
medium; and the true philosophical style, like light from a north 
window, exhibits objects clearly and distinctly, without attracting 
attention to itself.” 

Before entering upon the perusal of the Rationale of Political 
Representation, the reader should bear two points in mind. .J’irst, 
that the work is not an essay, written with any temporary object, 
or to notice any single point of the subject; but that it is a philo- 
sophical treatise, dealing with Representation in its full extent, and 
laying down laws for its theoretical perfection. Hence the author 
advances doctrines which may be thought either too abstract, or al- 
together impolitic if tested by present circumstances. Thus, he ad- 
vocates the payment of Members; and is opposed to pledges, to 
Members undertaking to resign their seats, or to active demonstra- 
tions on the part of electors with a view of swaying representatives, 
as well as to the dissolving power of the Executive. Second, that 
the author does not profess to make new discoveries, but to examine 
whether certain opinions are true or false,and to lay down a princi- 
ple by which to try their truth or falsehood. Arguments—as upon 
the Ballot—are not therefore rejected merely because they have heen 
used before ; for the work of necessity contains many floating opi- 
nions, some new conclusions, and many disputed ones. In short, 
its novelty is in its principles, not in its details; and its claim to 
originality rests upon its character as a whole, and not upon the 
merits of its parts. 

Thus much for the general character—let us next come to the 
contents of the book. After an exposition of the subject and of the 
manner in which he intends to treat it, the author takes a general 
view of the proper object and province of government. The proper 
object of government he holds to be the good of the community ; 
its proper province, “to promote the happiness of the community 
associated under it, by such measures as cannot be undertaken by 
individuals or subordinate associations for themselves, or cannot 
be undertaken with equal advantage ;” amongst which may be 
mentioned, the administration of justice, and the management of 
foreign affairs. He also determines, that although government 
has extensive powers for evil, its capabilities of doing good are 
very limited—confined, indeed, to preventing evils, rather than 
creating happiness. 

When the two circumstances in the nature of government which have now 
been pointed out are considered together, when we recollect that in the main 
the power of the state in its effects on human happiness is supplemental and 
preventive of evil, rather than primary and creative of good, we shall at 
once see that nothing can be more unfounded than the large share which has 
been attributed to’ governments in the prosperity of nations. It is an error 
of the same nature as that which should regard the natural and healthy play of 
the organs of the body as owing to the physician. National prosperity is 
really, in all cases, the result of the principles of human nature operating in 
each individual in his private career, and the mistake of ascribing it to any 
other source has evidently arisen from the power of governments to mar what 
they cannot make. In the province of doing evil they are indeed almost onini- 
potent. There is no limit but the insurgent spirit of outraged humanity to 
their power of preventing happiness and inflicting misery ; and this power has 
been amply exercised, both by despotic selfishness and mischievous, because 
ignorant, benevolence. By almost all the governments which have yet existed, 
this tremendous capacity for inflicting evil has been largely exhibited. It is no 
exaggeration to say that the prevention of attainable enjoyments, and the 
creation of positive wretchedness, have been their common, systematic courses 
and when in any country a departure from this course has taken ese when 
there has been a cessation of activity in creating evil, a withdrawal of the in- 
terference of authority with the sources of individual happiness, an ab- 
atinence from mischievous meddling, the good effects which have resulted, the 
industry, the enterprise, the wealth, the civilization, the s irit of inquiry, the 
intelligence, the morality, which have almost immediately sprung iy 3 have 
been placed to the credit of the supreme power of the state; when in fact the 
whole merit of government consisted, not in the active production of these 
good fruits, but in the wisdom of giving the principles of human nature fairer 
play and further room for development. -‘‘ Mr. Grenville (says Burke) 

thought better of the wisdom and power of human legislation than in arnt S 

deserves. He conceived, and nee! conceived along with him, that the pang 

ing trade of this country was greatly owing to law and institution, and not cin 

so much to liberty ; W ord but too many are apt to believe regulation to be co 
venue. ¥ > 

The pret a an the wisdom and ‘power of human legislation is not 
® Speech on American Taxation, 
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yet dissipated: there are still too many from whom the truth is hid, that the 

reat fountains of the prosperity and happiness of nations must ever be the prin- 
ciples of human net gobs apn ere guiding the actions of individuals to their 
own and the general good; ond that the most which the supreme authority can 
beneficially do, is to remove obstructions, and to regulate the conflicting play of 
these principles when they do not adequately supply their own checks. 

Dismissing the question of the proper object and province of 
government, Mr. Barry next proceeds to inquire by what means 
they may be best secured ; which he holds to be the only test of 
forms of government. The passage i which he maintains this 
doctrine, and unfolds the germ of the argument by which he pro- 
ceeds to establish why a representative government is-to be pre- 
ferred, is so able, that we will quote it at length. It will be 
useful to smatterers of both extremes, whether mob or courtiers. 

Could it be shown that irresponsible power, lodged in the hands of a single 
individual, is productive of greater good to the community than any other 
description of authority, every wise man would be its supporter and advocate. 
On the same principle, could it be proved that such an arrangement, as placed 
power in the hands of an inconsiderable number of persons, who were not 
to be accountable for the use which they made of it, is recommended by a 
superiority in beneficial results over every.other political system, a wise nation 
would not hesitate to adopt it. It would be no valid objection that it is unjust 
to give one man irresponsible power over his fellows, cr a number of men un- 
controlled authority over the rest. On the supposition (improbable, perhaps, ) 
that the welfare of the whole community could be promoted, by conferring on 
half of the people greater privileges than on the other half, it would be wise 
to do so; for to act differently, would be to sacrifice the commen happiness to 
an empty regard for equality. 

This then is to be the universal criterion in matters of public concern, the 
test of forms of government, as well as of particular plans of representation, 
and of laws emanating from the constituted authorities. We are not to be 
decided in our choice by the circumstance of a political system conferring equal 
privileges, or by that of its bestowing them on some descriptions of people, and 
withholding them from others. Whatever isthe arrangement submitted to our 
option, it is to be preferred, on proof being adduced, that notwithstanding all 
its inequalities and partialities, it is, on the whole, the best for the community. 

This view of the subject relieves us from all the vague declamation about 
natural and inalienable rights, which has become the conventional language of 
almost all people struggling against the encroachments of power. It is a 
natural right (says one) that every man of mature age and sound mind shall 
have a voice in the government of the country, and not be subjected to arbitrary 
rule. It is an inalienable right belonging to all men (exclaims another) that 
they shall not be taxed without being represented. 

Now a natural and inalienable right, whatever these terms may imply in the 
minds of those who use them, is one, the exercise of which, if it is not of a 
neutral character (that is to say, of no importance), is either beneficial or in- 
jurious to the community. If the enjoyment of it is beneficial, the right will 

e left undisturbed, should it be already existing, and will be conferred, if not 
existing, on the principle of utility here maintained. If, on the other hand, 
the privilege or mode of action is injurious to the community, of what conse- 
quence is it that it can be dignified by the name of natural right? Fora 
nation to insist on the privilege of acting in some particular manner inconsistent 
with its own welfare, or in other words, on the right of doing itself harm, 
would be folly. Whether, therefore, a country should have a representative 
government, whether every man of sound mind and mature age should have a 
voice in the election of the legislature, whether no one should be taxed without 
being represented ; and, on the other hand, whether supreme and irresponsible 

ower should be lodged in the hands of a monarch, to govern and tax his sub- 
jects at his own discretion, are points to be determined by the effects of these 
several arrangements on the public welfare, and not by a vague aflirmation that 
certain specified privileges, modes of action, or forms of government, are natural 
and inalienable rights, —language which, when it is closely examined, will prove 
destitute of any precise meaning. 

According to the doctrine here advocated, if a representative government is 
to be preferred to all other kinds, it must be on the ground that it conduces to 
the good of the community more effectually than any other. That it is fully 
entitled toa preference for this reason, will not require any long deduction to 
prove, 

It is a principle of human nature, that men will, in the majority of cases, pre- 
fer their own interests to that of others, when the two are placed in competition. 
An individual who possesses uncontrolled authority over his fellow men will, in 
the long run, or in the general tenor of his conduct, make his own pleasure and 
advantage his first object, whatever may be the consequences to his subjects. 

he happiness of those who are below him will be a secondary consideration, 
and will be compelled to give way to his own, whenever one interferes with the 
other. It will be the same with a body of men, however small or however 
numerous. All will use the uncontrolied power which they may possess for their 
own advantage, where there is a competition of interests.¢ It is vain to bring 
instances of disinterested men; of despotic rulers who have conscientiously 
wielded their power for the good of their subjects; of oligarchies that have had 
no other end in view than the happiness of the community over which they pre- 
sided. In all these cases the question is not what are the occasional, but what 
are the usual and ordinary consequences. You might as well contest the law of 
Political economy, which affirms that men will resort to the cheapest market, on 
the plea that there are benevolent individuals who frequent dear shops, and pay 
high prices to destitute widows and broken-down tradesmen from motives of 
eers- Such anomalies cannot disturb the general result; and to wise men, 
t “7 general result of a combination of circumstances presents as decided a rule 
0! conduct as if it were an invarivble effect. 

a thus cleared the ground, he proceeds in the same com- 
prehensive spirit, though the more limited nature of the subject 
may appear to narrow his view, to discuss and exhaust the 
dor hie be directly connected with representation. In effect- 

g this, he considers the representative body in its character as a 
supreme legislative assembly, and in the relations it bears to its 
Fripp as well as in such more practical matters as the dura- 

ete “ trust, the number of persons the legislature should 
taal: » the Laceree of-the proceedings, and the process of 
at th 1 ont or working of the House. In a similar spirit, he looks 
pote e electoral body as to its constitution, its divisions into sepa- 
. ees and in the relation in which the electors stand 
ehaame ere. A chapter on Elections, wherein he treats of 

process of taking votes, and on the general conduct of candidates, 
pera ~.r and people, during the progress of an election, termi- 
of Ch sen gees the treatise. A chapter on the introduction 
ges 1n Political Institutions concludes the Rationale, and 

t “ All men (says Burke) possessed of an uncontrol 


to the aggrandizement and profit of their own 


led discretionary power, leading 
Thoughts om the Present Discontents, 


body, have always abused it.” — 


forms perhaps one of the most valuable, or at all events the most 


comprehensive and interesting section of the whole. At this 
time, it possesses an additional interest from the nature of its. 
subject, and deserves to be read with attention by all, but more 
especially by those two classes who would obstinately resist all 
reform, or who would rashly change for the sake of changing. 

It is scarcely necessary to say, that in speaking of this work we- 
have spoken generally, without binding ourselves to agree with 
every conclusion, or to swear in the words of the master. For 
instance, in his argument on the subject of pledges, he has 
drawn no distinction between practical questions depending in 
a measure upon facts yet unknown, or upon circumstances con- 
stantly changing—which is mostly the case with foreign policy 5: 
or questions whose decision must be settled by expediency or 
compromise—of which nature are matters of commerce and 
finance; and questions of principle, whose truth is finally settled— 
such as those he himself instances, the Ballot and Triennial 
Parliaments. In the last case, there is no real distinction to 
an honourable man between an exoposition of opinion and a pledge. 
In the former cases, pledges are only required by ignorance, as 
they are only offered by ignorance or by fraud—the Mait-tax, for 
example. 

It must not, however, be concluded from our summary of con- 
tents, that the work is only an exposition of abstract points. 
The writer borrows his illustrations from histery or present 
politics; and discusses general questions with a present appli- 
cability and a homeness of effect which show that his eyes are 
open to passing characters, events, and subjects. Here are two. 
illustrative specimens, the last of which contains a very neat defi- 
nition of the elements of an ELLENBoROUGH. 

THE USES OF DEBATE. 

The peculiar advantages of oral discussion are, that from the number and 
variety of minds simultaneously handling the subject, it is a | turned on all 
sides and scrutinized in every part; and secondly, that a state of clear-sighted- 
ness is produced in the understanding which is seldom to be purposely created, 
and is only the occasional visitant of the closet. In the process of debate, the 
doubt which hung over the mind clears away, the information wanting and 
searched for in vain is supplied, the absurdity before unnoticed is made palpable, 
the fond conceit blown up by some partial experience melts into air, the atten- 
tion is animated, and the perception sharpened by the alternate exposition and 
reply, attack and defence. It can hardly be questioned, that if a number of men, 
with adequate information, come together, and freely discuss a subject to the 
best of their ability, they will arrive at a truer conclusion than the same men 
could attain, in the same time, by any other means. 

It is no valid objection to this to allege that the discussions of public assemblies 
are often narrow and superficial, compared with the contemporary speculations of 
the philosopher in his closet. This is not owing to any thing in the nature of the 
process, but to the degree of intelligence in the debaters. The character of their 
debates will of course be determined by the character of their intellect. It is true 
enough, that while Adam Smith was engaged in embodying his profound views 
of political science in the seclusion of his study, the Members of the British 
Parliament were exhibiting a lamentable contrast of ignorance and error. But 
we must recollect, that the philosophers who are really profounder than their 
contemporaries in active life are few, and that their profundity does not proceed 
from the solitary prosecution of their inquiries ; although the solitariness of their 
path may frequently be the necessary result of their going beyond others. 
There could be no question, that if they could meet in discussion with men 
equal to themselves, capable of entering into their views and contending with 
their doctrines, their speculations would be immensely improved. It is to be 
particularly observed, that there is no incompatibility between the two practices 
of private study and debate; but that they in fact mutually assist each other 
where they can be united. Private study gives profundity to discussion; dis- 
cussion gives life, impulse, direction, energy, to private study ; and men of pro— 
found minds would always gain by a free intercourse with their equals. As it 
is, the arguments and replies of philosophers labour after each other at compara— 
tively wide intervals. Closet controversialists, shackled by that intervention of: 
space and time which oral discussion annihilates, make tardy progress. The 
discussion of subjects in this way, is to the quick reciprocation of personal 
debate, what a game of chess by letter between competitors on the opposite 
shores of the Atlantic is to the more rapid contest across a table. 

THE RATIONALE OF SPEAKING. 

There seems to be an inveterate impression on the public mind, that the 
essence of statesmanship consists in the faculty of pouring forth an unlimited tor- 
rent of words; that he is the wisest and greatest politician who is the readiest, 
the most prolix, and most dextrous debater. 

Nothing can well be more erroneous than this conclusion. Speaking in public 
is a habit, and there are few men, wise or unwise, who could not become ready. 
speakers by practice. It is true, that amongst men equally trained and accus- 
tomed to the public expression of their opinions, a difference in point of fluency 
may generally be observed: some possess the faculty in an extraordinary degree, 
while others are as remarkably deficient in it; but if we examine into the qua- 
lities of mind which are the causes of this difference, we shall probably discover 
nothing to establish a connexion between soundness of judgment and fluency of 
speech. 

Facility of expression appears to depend very much on the predominant mode 
in which the ideas are associated. If an individual’s thoughts are principally 
connected together by circumstances of time and place and superficial resem- 
blance, by those casual ties, in a word, which usually prevail in the mental 
trains of people little accustomed to reflection, he possesses within himself: the 
chief elements of a great talker. One idea perpetually suggests another, and as 
they all seem equally dependent, and there is no reference to any particular — 
on which the whole series is to be brought to bear, or at all events a very loose 
reference, no cause exists why the speaker should terminate his oration, except 
what the impatience of his audience supplies; or except, perhaps, the failure of 
his own physical strength. On the other hand, if a speaker’s ideas on any sub- 
ject rise in his mind because they are logically dependent, because they are 
strictly connected with the question before him, they are self-circumscribed 
within determinate bounds; a few words will frequently be sufficient to present 
them to the hearer; and as every thought will have a bearing on the conclusion 
intended to be proved, the process will naturally be brief. 


Affixed to the Rationale of Representation, are two brief but 
able essays; one on Rights, the other on Equality. The general 
aim of each is to carry out the principle formerly laid down, that 
as the good of the community is the object of government, utility 
is the sole test to determine either what isa right of man or how 
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far political equality should be maintained. 
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HOLMAN'S VOYAGE ROUND THE WORLD. 


Our blind traveller improves as he proceeds; the third volume 
: of his adventurous |i ca surpasses the two former ones both 

in pleasantness and interest. His path is more untrodden; the 
scenes have consequently more of freshness, the information of 
value, and the events and persons of novelty. The author deals 
more in anecdote, character, and even manners, than before; and 
though always full of facts, the facts of the present volume possess 
More weight than those of the others. 

The book opens with the traveller's departure from Madagascar 
for Johanna, one of the Cormoro Isles—a group lying between Ma- 
dagascar and Africa. He arrived here during a season of public 
difficulty. The Sovereign with his forces was absent at Mohilla 
(a sort of miniature Ireland), where a self-elected Negro governor 
had begun “the infernal system of agitation.” Thither Captain 
Lyons proceeded as spectator and mediator; and after various 
negotiations between the belligerent powers,—of which we have 
a very entertaining narrative, — he succeeded in preserving the 
union of Johanna and Mohilla inviolable: his diplomatic skill 
being greatly assisted, however, by the fear which his ship inspired, 
as well as by the dreadful state to which the beleagured town 
was reduced by famine. Having rendered this assistance to our 
ally, the vessel sailed to Zanzibar; and thence to the Archipelago 
of the Seychelles—a colony on what is little more than a coral 
reef in the midst ofthe ocean; and of whose foundation, statistics, 
and social life, Lieutenant HoLman has given a very interesting 
account. From these specks in the waste of waters, passage- 
vessels rarely sail; and our traveller was obliged to return to 
Mauritius; which on this visit he pretty well exhausts as regards 
its social, industrial, and natural peculiaritics; and then departed 
for Ceylon. Of this magnificent island we have a series of pleasant 
skefches, and a view of its existing circumstances and capabilities. 
The next stages of our author are Pondicherry, Madras, Banga- 
lore, and Calcutta; where the volume closes. 

In a work which teems with matter, quotation is not difficult. 
In making extracts, we shall aim at variety, either of subject or 
of the modein which it is presented,—for the reader of the former 
volumes need not be told, that one peculiarity of the work is its 
showing the way in which a blind man sees things. 

WAR AND DIPLOMACY UPON A SMALL SCALE, 

When our deputation reached the town, the besieged betrayed considerable 
hesitation about admitting them within the stockade; however, they finally 
opened the gates, and our officers were received by the King and Governor, 
who were surrounded by their whole Council, sitting in a hut, between their 
stockade and town-wall, beyond which they were careful not to admit their 
visiters, upon that as well as upon every subsequent mission. Having gained 
the presence, Lieutenant Liardet communicated to the Council the desire of 
Captain Lyons to act as a friendly mediatsr towards both parties. He next 
Jaid before them the terms offered by the King of Johanna, by which alone they 
could hope to secure either their lives or their property, both of which his 
Majesty bound himself to respect: but, upon mention being made that they 
must surrender their arms, they all burst into a contemptuous laugh, loudly 
declaring their wonder that he could think them capable of such weakness, and 
asseverating that they would die upon the spot rather than resign either their 
arms or their liberty ; and, finally, by enumerating their wrongs, real or ima- 
gined, placed in juxtaposition against their assumed rights, they became so 
madly excited, that all reasonings, at that juncture, were vain; and Lieutenant 
Liardet was compelled to leave them, not only without having been able to 
bring them to terms, but with a firm conviction upon his mind that all at- 
tempts at an amicable arrangement would be utterly fruitless. 

he King of Johanna remained at one of his outposts, which was merely a 
tent, erected under a large tree, and from whence he viewed the town and its 
approaches with a good spyglass. He seemed exceedingly anxious respecting 

» the result of the conference, and was a good deal anneyed to perceive that 
many of the inhabitants availed themselves of the short amnesty to run down 
on the beach for the purpose of collecting a few shellfish, while others were 
content to pick and eat the grass in the vicinity of the town, to appease the 
ravenings of hunger, so fearful was the state of famine to which they were 
reduced. Two poorcreatures who had strayed a little too far, being unable to 
return within the time limited by the flag of truce, were speared to death, even 
before the mission had got half way back to the King’s tent; and two women 
were made prisoners. 

SIR HUDSON LOWE AT CEYLON. 

I dined at Sir Hudson Lowe’s with a large party. This officer, who once 
made such a noise in the political world, was, at the time I speak of, living in a 
quiet, comfortable way, apparently enjoying his otium cum dignitate ; being no- 
minally Commandant, while Colonel Muller, the senior regimental officer, per- 
formed the active duties, and occupied the Commandant’s house in the fort. I 
learned the first news of Sir Hudson Lowe’s appointment to Ceylon was not 
very well received, as the inhabitants expected to have found him an austere, 
disagreeable man ; but they soon discovered their mistake; and when I was 
there every one spoke of him in the highest terms. He visited and entertained 
both agreeably and sociably, and seemed determined to give the inhabitants a 
ae Ulustration of placing too much confidence in that common deceiver 

eport. It must be allowed that he was at one time a severe officer; but it 
must also be remembered in his favour, thatjhe has also always been a very 
zealous one ; and it is but fair to suppose that, if he was occasionally carried 
beyond the bounds of actual duty, he erred from a too great anxiety to discharge 
well the responsibilities of his position. 

KILLING AND PRESERVING. 

The Vedahs (a savage tribe inhabiting part of the country between Trinco-. 
malee and Galle) have a manner of killing elephants peculiar to themselves. 
They go out against the animals in great numbers, and drive a herd up a hill, 
when a few marksmen, provided with bows and arrows, the latter notched in 
the centre, steal close to the heels of their destined prey, and as the animal lifts 
its leg they discharge their arrows, endeavouring to hit the centre of the foot; 

when the unfortunate animal suddenly stamps on the ground from the pain, the 
arrow breaks off at the notch, and the head is left sticking in the flesh. Perfectly 
disabled by this agony, the animal is compelled to lie down, when a shower of 
arrows und other missiles speedily despatch him. These people are careful to 
select the tuskers, if possible, as it is for the tusks chiefly that the Vedahs hunt; 
for although they eat the flesh of the elephant, they do not esteem it so highly 
as that of deer and hogs, which they have in abundance; and when they kill 
more animals than they require for immediate consumption, they preserve their 
store by cutting the fresh into slips; and after drying it in the sun, they place 


it in the hollow trunk of a tree, and coves it with honey; whieh issoon attacked 
by swarms of ants in such multitudes as to form a crust, thet in a short time 
grows dry and hard ; this protects the meat from the externab air, and preserves, 
it most completely. 
A ROGUE ELEPHANT. 

A rogue elephant is either a large male who has been drivem from the herd, 
after losing a contest for the mastery of the whole; or a female, wandering from 
it in quest of her calf. They generally hover round the villages-for the sake of 
the provisions which they obtain from the gardens and small tanks in their yi- 
cinity. They thus acquire an acquaintance with mankind, which only renders 
them more cunning and daring. They generally visit the villages at night, and 
infest the roads and paths early in the morning and in the evening. On meet- 
ing a native carrying paddy, bananas, or any article ‘of food, they give chase 
until he drops it, when they are satisfied to stop and feast upon their booty ; and 
8o great is their sagacity, that they constantly lie in wait for such chances, and 
growing daily bolder from increased success, they become a plague and a terror 
to the neighbourhood in which they prow], especially to those who work late in 
the paddy-fields, to avoid the glowing heat of the day. A Jarge rogue elephant 
kept his station near Nillavelly during a period of thirteen years ; and so dex- 
trous and cunning had he become, that he effectually foiled all attempts that 
were made to accomplish his destruction. 

THE AUTHOR IN SOCIETY. 
There was a grand ball in the evening, given by the officers of the Honour- 
able Company’s 7th Regiment of Cavalry ; which F had no desire to attend, as 
I began to feel the want of sleep, not having had any during the two preceding 
nights ; and secondly, because a ball is to me the least interesting of all enter- 
tainments; next to which is a large promenading evening party, where persons 
are constantly moving and flitting about, talking, langhing, approaching, and 
retreating, in every gap of the conversation, This eternal flutter keeps me so 
much on the gui vive, that it becomes an annoyance instead of a pleasure ; but 
provided the company remains stationary, no matter how large the apartment, I 
can always keep up my attention round the room without any painful exertion. 
Even if they approach me occasionally for a short time and return again to the 
same seats, it does not create any confusion in my ideas; for after I have once 
distinguished their voices, and given to each person a positive position, the 
whole room becomes as clearly mapped out to my mental view as it is to the 
visual organs of other persons; but the moment the company begin to change 
places, and move about at random, it entangles the web of my thoughts so com- 
pletely, that I can with difficulty unravel it; although I may recollect the 
voices of many, the confusion is so worrying that 1am sometimes unable to 
recal to mind the names of my most particular friends. In further illustration 
cf this.peculiarity, I may remark, that when I attend public dinners I never feel 
confused: in fact I imagine my mind to be more tranquil on such occasions 
than the generality of other persons; which I account for by my clearly com- 
prehending the general arrangement, while I escape the confusion visible inthe 
progress of details, especially that produced by the constant motion of the at- 
tendants. 

Few men, however sharp-sighted, would feel inclined to start 
on an expedition in the mode of Lieutenant Homan. He pro- 
ceeds to a place without a thought as to how he shall leave it, or 
even as to where he shall lay his head when he arrives. Yet he 
finds few difficulties as regards transport, and none with respect 
to board and lodging. Wherever he goes, a * house is open still.” 
At the Seychelles, Mauritius, Ceylon, Pondicherry, Madras, Cal- 
cutta, and on his minor intermediate excursions, whether with an 
introduction or without, the blind traveller was a welcome if not 
a sought-after guest. Though feasted and almost lionized at 
Calcutta, it appears that some compunctious visitings seized the 
city, or a journalist of the city, after his departure. We give his 
remarks, as containing a hint worth acting upon by the English 
in India. 

I was not a little surprised, soon after my arrival in China, to hear that one of 
the Calcutta journals had remarked upon some imputed ‘inattention shown to 
me in that city. So far as my own feelings went, I was unconscious of any 
ground of complaint. Most of those to whom I forwarded letters of introduc- 
tion showed me the most marked politeness. From his Excelleney and Lady 
William Bentinck, with whom I had not the slightest previous acquaintance, [ 
received a flattering distinction ; and if I admit that those residents to whom I 
brought no introduction, did not call upon me, it must not be thought that I 
considered that an omission amounting to a personal slight, since 1 had been ape 
prized that such was the custom of India—the first call being made to the resi- 
dents by the stranger. I must own, that their mode of politeness is any thing 
but agreeable, as it looks like forcing a civility ; whereas I conceive that it would 
be more delicate and liberal-minded for the resident to come forward voluntarily 
to proffer his hospitality ; and it certainly would be more grateful to the stranger 
to be met by unsought-for attentions. J understood that the officers of a King’s 
regiment at Madras preferred excluding themselves entirely from the society of 
the place, to a compliance with so unusual a style of courtesy. 





PROVINCIAL SKETCHES 

is a very clever and amusing picture of life in a country town, with 
all its ludicrous punctilios, its stiff gentility, and its small factions 
about small subjects; mingled here and there with touches of 
truth, and even of pleasant pathos, which show that its author 1s 
capable of other things besides satire. The satirical, however, 18 
his forte; not energetic, bitter, or passionate, but quiet and 
laughter-provoking, dealing with foibles and affectations rather 
than vices; and which is the seeming result of long and close ob- 
servation, such as a good-humoured old bachelor with time on his 
hands might be supposed to bestow on his provincial circle. The 
matter of these Sketches is indeed slight, and their execution 
somewhat minute; but the first is true,and the second masterly; 
whilst their brevity prevents theimbecoming tiresome. _ : 

The Salmagundi of WasutneTon Irvine and his friends will 
convey a notion of the general character of the work ; though Pro- 
vincial Sketches is written in a less ambitious but more masterly 
manner, and deals with homelier subjects. An analytical specimen, 
however, will give the best idea ; and we will take the first papers 
The Rival Farmers,” which is far from being the worst of the 
collection. 

The nvals are two farmers of the genteel class, such as no one 
but a man of society could have painted. They both attend. the 
market-town of Loppington ; with a capital description of which, 
both on dull days and market-days, the article opens. Each, agrl- 
culturist is a man of property ; each is addressed “ Esq.” an. his 
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letters, and has “‘ Esq.” painted on his earts; both aim at, and to a 


‘certain degree attain, a sort of acquaintanceship with some of the 


squires of their neighbourhood; and each rival is amazingly friendly 
and familiar when he meets the other. Mr. Jedediah Stott is rather 
a roystering, dashing blade—in a genteel way, of course ; and the 
greater part of his farm was his own land. This is the picture of 
Mr. Growse. 

On the other hand, Simon Growse was a tenant only; but he was quite as 
opulent 2 man as Jedediah Stott, and lived quite in as good style as he, and 
perhaps in some respects better; for Simon was a bit of a dandy: he under- 
stood the mysteries of silver forks ; and was so particularly genteel, that wheu- 
ever he visited London, he made it a point to take up his abode at the very 
West end of the town, so that his hotel was almost at Knightsbridge, while his 
business was in the neighbourhood of Tower Hill. Simon employed two tailors, 
one in Londen and the other in the country, anc. was very particular in the cut 
of his coat—more so perhaps than Jedediah Stott. It was quite enough for 
Jedediah if he had the best cloth and the newest fashion; but Simon had a 
more susceptible eye; he could distinguish in a moment between a town and a 
country cut. Simon was also a man of letters, and for the matter of that, so 
was Jedediah; but Jedediah was content with one or two of the most eminent 

eriodicals ; whereas Simon Growse was tolerably knowing in modern literature 
in general, though he never read novels except Walter Scott’s ; bis reading was 
for the most part books of travels and works of science. In agriculture, Simon 
was very scientific by means of books, and if in our English Universities there 
were professorships of agriculture, Simon Growse vould have been the very man 
for a professor and lecturer. It is true that he was not always successful in his 
scientific experiments, but he would have made a very good professor for all that ; 
indeed he would have shone with unmixed lustre as a professor or lecturer, 
because then he would have had no facts to put him out or puzzle him. As it 
was, the books which he read or the inferences which he drew from them, 
sometimes placed him in awkward predicaments ; for either the inveterate and 
unscientific obstinacy of the soil which he cultivated, or the proverbial and 
notorious capriciousness of the weather, or something else, or a combination of 
circumstances over which Simon’s sagacity had no control, and of which his 

rescience had no apprehension, would occasionally put him out and contradict 
Tis theories point blank. And the worst of the matter was, that though he 
never saw any of his neighbours laughing at him, yet he knew very well that 
they did laugh at him. 

The point of rivalry between our gentlemen farmers was genti- 
lity; but before we state the modus operandi, let it be known 
what there was to operate upon. 

In the town of Loppington was a subscription assembly, which was fre- 
quented by all, and only, the nobility and gentry of Loppington and its vicinity. 
There were no nobility in the town of Loppington, but lots of gentility; there 
‘was, however, a nobleman who had a seat within ten miles of the town, which 
gave occasion to, and justification of, the phrase of the nobility and gentry of 
Loppington and its vicinity; so that when any conjurors or quack doctors 
visited the town to astonish the natives by turning pocket-handkerchiefs into 
nighteaps, or by cutting corns so effectually as to prevent them from growing 
again till the operator kas left the town, the handbills announcing these miracles 
were always addressed, under the patronage of the worshipful the Mayor, to the 
nobility and gentry of the town of Loppington and its vicinity. The subserip.- 
tion assembly, therefore, which was attended by all the nobility and gentry of 
Loppington and its vicinity, was a very august assembly, and great pains were 
taken to keep it very sclect ; its exclusiveness, however, was not directed against 
stable-boys and blacksmiths, but against the encroaching pertness of equivocal 
gentility; consequently, all persons of equivocal gentility were particularly 
anxious to obtain admission into it. Indeed, with such an exemplary diligence 
and scrupulosity did the committee perform the important duty which devolved 
upon them—to watch over the selectness of the subscribers to the assembly— 
that they absolutely refused to admit the banker of Loppington, because, in ad- 
dition to his bank, he kept a general shop. In London, the bankers do not add 
the dealing in soap, figs, candles, huckaback, tea, coffee, tin pots, brickdust, 
and gridirons, to their banking business; but in small country towns, where 
the division of labour is not carried to the utmost perfection of which it is 
capable, and where the money business is not so abundant as it is in London 
and other large towns, it does sometimes happen that the bankers, by way of 
filling up their time, amuse themselves with dealing in grocery, drapery, and 
tin-pottery. This was the case at Loppington ; in consequence of which, the 
banker, though a very respectable man, and quite a gentleman, as the saying is, 
was rendered ineligible as a subscriber to the assembly. The committee were 
very sorry for it indeed, very—but what could be done? The banker was a 
most highly estimable man, and a very convenient one withal, sometimes, even 
to subscribers to the assembly—but he was a shopkeeper ; and that a man who 
kept a shop should be admitted to the Loppington assembties, so remarkably 
select and genteel as they were, would be an abomination, and would sink the 
tewn of Loppington from the elevation and rank in which it stood, as being one 
of the genteelest little towns in the kingdom, down to the level of a common, 
coarse, low, vulgar, manufacturing town ; nay, even in manufacturing towns, 
though manufacturers be admitted to their assemblies, yet shopkeepers are most 
religiously excluded ; for nature itself revolts at the thought of one who keeps 
an absolute shop, with an actual, broad, staring glass window stuck full of all 
manner of goods, daring to presume to come for to go for to think of dancing 
with one who does not keep a shop. 

The Loppington banker then was excluded ; and with most ‘exemplary 
patience did he submit to his fate, but not without deep endurance. He eould 
not complain that he had been unjustly dealt with or severely treated ; he knew 
beforehand the penalty of shopkeeping, as well as Adam and Eve knew the 
penalty of eating the forbidden fruit; he was conscious of the fact; he was a 
self-convicted shopkeeper, and he knew that the first commandment in Lopping- 
ton as, “ Thou shalt not keep a shop.” From that moment the shop became “a 
sorry sight ;” he could not smell soap and candles without a sigh; he liked not 
the looks of linendrapery, nor could he gaze on ginghams without a groan ; 
even sugar itself was no longer sweet ; and he mourned over mops and molasses 
as the birdlime that clogged the wings of his ambition. His nights also were 
disturbed by frightful dreams: sometimes he would dream that he had been 
admitted as a subscriber to the assembly, and that he was dressed for the ball, 
and that he was going with a palpitating heart in a carriage to the rooms, and 
‘suddenly the carriage has stopped at the door and he has alighted in eager 
haste, when Jo and behold, iistead of finding his feet on terra firma, he has 
leaped into a treacle-tub up to the neck, his eyes have been terrified by the sight 
of birch- brooms crossed at the door of the assembly-room to prevent his en- 
trance ; and he has smelt such a smell of tallow that he has awoke in the fright, 
glad to find that it was but a dream. This could not be borne long; and 
therefore, after much deliberation and with no small sacrifice of profit, he re- 
solved heriocally on surrendering the shop and foregoing all the gains of ging- 
hams and groceries, and forthwith became a most unexceptionable gentleman, 
and a subscriber to the Loppington assembly. 


These events caused a great sensation in Loppington, and raised 
the ambition of the two esquires; but they profited by this banker's 
first rejection, and shaped their course accordingly. Both ceased 





attending the market, and sent their bailiffs instead. Mr. Stott 


gave up the land he leased, and even let a part of his own, in order 
to rise to the dignity of an actual landlord. Mr. Growse turned 
his farm-house into a villa, and planted out his farm-yard. Mr. 
Stott actually entered a horse to run at Doncaster. Mr. Growse 
sported an open carriage and pair. After these and a variety of 
minor matters had been tried “ according to the best of their ability, 
their names were severally proposed by their friends as gentlemen 
desirous of becoming subscribers to the Loppington assembly, pro- 
vided that the committee should think them eligible.” To jump 
to the result— 


Jedediah Stott was elected, and Simon Growse was rejected. The friends 
of Simon Growse did all in their power, by stating what a very polite man 
Simon was; how very much like a gentleman he looked, especially when he 
had on the clothes made for him by his London tailor; what a very scientific and 
learned man he was; how he read the Quarterly Review and all the best sort 
of new books; and how his house had such handsome French windows; and 
how it did not look at all like a farm-house; and how Simon himself did not 
look at all like a farmer; and how he had left off dining with the farmers at 
the market-table; and how he never appeared in the market. place in person ; 
and did not show samples of wheat, barley, beans, peas, or oats, with his 
own hand; how he was a very opulent man, and probably, though a tenant, 
quite as rich as his landlord, who lived in London and was known to nobody. 
But all this would not do; the great fact still stared them in the face, that 
Simon was, after all, nothing but a farmer; and if they opened the doors of 
their assembly-room to farmers, they would presently be overrun with bump- 
kins, as the Roman empire was overrun by the Goths, Huns, and Vandals. It 
was absolutely necessary that the line must be drawn somewhere. 

Every one agreed in pitying Simon Growse, and in thinking that his 
ease was very hard; and it was hoped that he would not take it to heart too 
much. Some persons went so far as to say it was a pity that Mr. Growse, 
who was certainly a very respectable man, should be so ill advised as to think 
of placing himself on a level with gentlemen of the county; for, with the 
exception of the professional gentlemen of the town, there were none but county 
gentlemen who were subscribers to the assembly. An apothecary residing in 
Loppington was eligible; but a village apothecary never presumed, by virtue 
of his professional-gentlemanship, to aspire to the Loaner of the assembly. 

We must pass over—and sorry we are that we must—the feel- 
ings of Mr. Growse on this occasion, and how he cast about to be 
revenged. Suflice it to say, that finding no other means, he turned 
an Anti-Aristocrat, gave up the Quarterly, left off reading Black- 
wood, again visited the town of Loppington, grew very intimate 
with the Liberal party, and at the next election by his activity 
succeeded in turning the scale in favour of the Liberal candidate, 
or, at all events, the Liberal candidate was elected. “ Soon after 
this event, the Reform Bill was carried; and to this day it is a 
doubtful matter round about Loppington, to whom the country is 
most indebted for Parliamentary Reform—whether to the Duke of 
Wellington, to Earl Grey, or to Simon Growse, Esq.” 








PROGRESS OF PUBLICATION. 


Besipzs the foregoing works, a number of publications are before 
us; some of them requiring a closer examination and greater 
space than can be given them in a week of such political interest; 
others of equal pretension, but perhaps of a more doubtful cha- 
racter; some of a serial class, the fact of whose appearance it is 
sufficient to chronicle; and others again which deal in topics and 
speculations that possess more charm for their authors, and the 
circle they are addressed to, than for the general reader. The 
utmost, however, that circumstances allow us to do with the score 
of works before us shall be done, though that amounts to little 
more than to arrange them in classes as well as we can, and pre- 
sent a sort of catalogue raisonné to the reader. 
PoEtry. 

LricH Hunt's Captain Sword and Captain Pen. 

The Faust of Goethe attempted in English Rhyme, by the Honourable 
Rozerr Foster. 

Efforts by an Invalid: from internal evidence conjectured to be the 
work of poor Gatt, and which we can recommend as containing 
poetry much beyond the average run of verse. 

The Poetical Works of SaMuEL RoceErs, Part II. <A republication 
deserving of all favour for the beauty of its illustrations; and which, 
by the by, have their uses too, for we believe that some are induced to 
read the poetry of Rocers in order to understand the visible repre- 
sentations intermingled with it. 

The Cruise, or a Prospect of the West Indian Archipelago. A Tropical 
Sketch, with Notes Historical and Ilustrative. By Rosert NuGENT 
Dunzar. 

Winter Leaves. 

Two little volumes of respectable poetry; the former of which, 
though dealing with the richness of tropical scenery and productions, 
relies more upon fact and truth of description than Winter Leaves—a 
miscellaneous collection of poems, in which fancy and imagination pre« 
dominate. 

INFORMATION OR INSTRUCTION. 

Chumbers's Information for the People. A volume both good and 
cheap; containing forty-eight popular treatises on history, science, and 
art. 

The World of Waters, by Cuartes Witi1ams. In case “ the pres- 
sure from without” should prevent us from recurring to this volume, 
let us recommend it asa delightful little book ; various, instructive, en- 
tertaining, and capable of pleasing others besides children. 

The Resources and Statistics of Nations, Part LV. 

Know .es’s Critical Fac-simile and Pronouncing Dictionary, Parts 
II]. and IV. 

These two useful publications—for useful they are, if they possessed. 
far greater defects than any that can be charged against them—pr > 
and we hope prosperously. The Resources of Nations finishes the 


Political Statistics of France, and breaks off in tbe midst of those of, 


the United States. 





There is nothing to say of Ms. Know .es’s Dice 
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tionary further than we have said already,—except that he promises to 
his subscribers, gratis, a key to the Pronunciation of Classical and 
Scriptural Proper Names; and that the Second Part has never reached 
us. 


Fiction. 

Pierce Falcon, or the Outcast ; a novel, in 8 vols. 

Social Evils and their Remedy, by the Rev. Cuantes B, Tayter. 
No. VII. The Soldier: a tale whose object is to illustrate the sin of 
duelling, to paint the advantages which the wives, families, and friends 
of military men may derive from the consolations of religion, and to 
show the good that a well-disposed serious officer may effect in the mess 
of aregiment. 

Cotzunn’s Modern Novelists, Vol. IV. contains the first volume 
of Mr. Warpn's Tremaine ; illustrated with an indifferent vignette, and 
a@ portrait of the author which is a striking and expressive likeness, 


History anp Brocraruy. 
Moorr’s History of Ireland, Vol. I. (Lanvnen’s Cyclopedia, 
No. 65.) 


A Translation of the Count F. V. Barzacovi's Compendium of 
the Literary History of Italy until the Formation of the Modern 
Italian Language. 

The Twelfth Volume of Scott's Prose Works contains the fifth of 
the Life of Napoleon. It brings down the facts of the life to the 
battle of Friedland; but the volume closes with the chapter on the 
Conscription, and the nature and character of BoNAPARTE’S military 
system, together with its effects upon the army. 


The First Volume of Mr. Vatry's new edition of the Life and 
Works of Pope has arrived ; but all that we can at present say of it is, 
that the type is very excellent, and the illustrations not so. 


MIsceLLaNneous. 

Scenes and Legends of the North of Scotland. 

The Sketch-Book of the South. 

Thaumaturgia, or Elucidations of the Marvellous, by an Oxonian, 
is a collection of facts, anecdotes, and information relative to magic 
and other practices of the supernatural or occult arts, in the ancient, 
the middle, and the modern ages. Such a book ought to be very 
amusing: we suspect—but it is a mere suspicion, for our glances 
have been few and far between—that the Oxonian is hardly equal to 
his subject. 

Old Maids, their Varieties, Characters, and Conditions, is a work 
that would either shock or enrapture the gentle creatures about whom 
it discourses, on account of the rich and almost gaudy elegance of garb 
in which it appears—its red and gold suggesting the idea of a soldier’s 
uniform. The dazzling beauty of its exterior has, doubtless from the 
effects of contrast, led us to underyalue the interior. Our faculties, 
dazzled and spent with gazing on the outside, sunk down, unquestion- 
ably with their own weight, when they began to explore the inside. 

We will rest from our labours with a good book, and a seasonable— 
the Sixteenth Volume of the Sacred Classics; containing fourteen 
Sermons for Easter, sclected from the best of our English Divines. 





FINE ARTS. 


Tue artists are all busy putting the finishing touches to their pictures 
for the forthcoming exhibitions; and their labours are sweetened by 
the preliminary praises of private friends—a most agreeable prepara- 
tive to the comments of the press and the public. The next exhibi- 
tion that opens will be that of the New Society of Water Colour 
Painters, who have removed their quarters from Old Bond Street, to 
the more central locality of Exeter Hall. In the mean time, let us 
glance at the novelties in Engraving. 

Epwin Lanpseer’s inimitable picture of The Jack in Office has 
been engraved in the line manner, with extreme minuteness, elabora- 
tion, and variety of texture, by B. P. Gisson. The self-important 
air of the trusty dog, seated on the barrow, and the various actions and 
looks of the congregated curs who eye and scent the provender, are ex- 
pressed with nearly the vividness of the original picture. 

ALLAN’s portrait picture of Sir Walter Scott in his Study at Abbots- 


Jord, has been engraved by Burnet, also in the line manner, ina 


forcible and finished style, and with a fine pictorial effect. We know 
of no engraver who throws more of the painter’s feeling into his work 
than Burner. The various relics which constitute the accessories of 
the picture are distinctly visible, and at the same time duly subordi- 
nate to the principal figure. Both these plates are free from that defect 
of steeliness which we have noticed in some line engravings. 

Several of Lewis's clever pictures of Spanish life and character are 
in the hands of the engravers, and in a forward state. The etchings 
promise well. 

Les ir’s pleasing picture of the Duke and Dutchess in Don Quixote, 
reading the romance, has been engraved, in mezzotint, on a larger scale 
than in the Annual where it first appeared. The grin on the Duke's 
face is rather forced, but the smile on the countenance of the Dutchess 
is very sweet and winning. 

Among the Portraits, the most remarkable is P1ckERSGILL’s of Sir 
Charles Manners Sutton, in bis official costume as Speaker of the 
House of Commons, beautifully engraved in mezzotint by Cousins. 


‘It is as smooth and trim as the then right honourable gentleman, but 


now noble viscount, himself. The face is as bland and sleek, the wig as 
crisp, the silk-stocking as smooth, and the robes as well-ordered as in 
the svigioal, 

Sir W. Bexcuey's portrait of Dr. Maltby, Bishop of Chichester, 
has been engraved by Lurron, with great care. ‘The manly and sen- 
sible character of the head is expressed with spirit ; and the face has a 
bic life-like look. 

Phe First Part of the Cabinet of Engravings, of popular pictures by 
eminent painters of all ages and countries—executed in mezzotint on 
steel, by Reynotps, Lurron, and Warp—contains a study of land- 
scape, by Sir Tuomas LawrENcE, OweEn’s noble Beggar Woman and 
her affected child, Lawrence's melodramatic portrait of Kemble as 
Rolla, and a sun-rise at Margate by Turner. The execution of the 
plates is forcible and effective ; and the work is cheap in price. 

Wesratt and Martin’s Illustrations of the Old Testament are now 





completed, in two volumes, by the publication of the Twelfth Number, 
A series of six numbers of the New Testament, by the same artists, 
will follow, engraved on wood as the former, and at the same cheap 
price. 

The engraved titles and frontispieces to the first volume of Gri. 
SHAWE’s edition of Cowper are now delivered with those of the second. 
The views have been tuken expressly for this work by Harprne, and 
are engraved by the FinpENs with their usual excellence. The Vil- 
lage of Berkhamstead, Cowpen’s birth-place, the ‘pastoral house” 
where he was born, his residence at Weston, anda distant view of Olney, 
form the subjects of these charming little views. We have never seen 
any pictures in which the spirit of the rural scene was more truly felt. 
The freshness and simplicity of nature are here developed by the un- 
ostentatious refinement of art. 

STANFIELD’s View of Lichfield Cathedral, in the Second Volume 
of Boswell's Johnson, looks tame and artificial in comparison: his 
Vignette of Pembroke College is more truthful. 

Mr. Yarrewt, whose name and merits are familiar to all naturalists, 
has taken up an idea of Bewick’s of publishing a Wistory of British 
Fishes, with illustrative wood-cuts. He is carrying it into effect ina 
manner that as regards the text is worthy of the subject and his repu- 
tation; and as far as the wood engravings are concerned, equalling 
what Berwick would bave done had he lived in the present advanced 
state of the art. Nothing can be desired by the artist or the icthyolo- 
gist in the exquisite delineations of the fish. Some pretty little 
vignettes, too, are thrown in as tail-pieces; and the text is interspersed 
with details of the anatomy. The subject has till now quite escaped 
the popularizers of scientific knowledge. 

A translation of Dr. BurmetsTEr’s Manual of Entomology is also 
publishing, in cheap monthly numbers, with copperplates developing 
the curious structure of the insect tribes. 

The numbers for the current month of Mr. Loupon's four periodi- 
cals—three devoted to Gardening, and one to Architecture—always 
tempt us to look into them ; and we are sure of being repaid by some 
piece of practical information. For instance, in the Giardener’s Maga- 
zine, No. LXI., we are pleased to see a plan for laying out a Cockney 
garden on scientific and utilitarian principles. The lessee of a house 
with a strip of garden ground of only a quarter of an acre behind it, 
is here shown that he can have it stocked with eight hundred different 
kinds of useful and ornamental plants for 15/., and be able to grow his 
own asparagus and cucumbers into the bargain. 

Our attention is again directed to the spirited and finished wood- 
cuts of the Parterre. The designs of SAaMuEL WILLIAMs are remark- 
able for the energy of the figures in action; in the expression he is not 
equally fortunate. 

ree nan etn time en 

A Letter to Sir Roserr Pret, by Sir Epwarp Cusrt, on the 
architecture of our public buildings,—in which he recommends the 
institution of a sort of Architectural Board of Control, to be com- 
posed of five amateurs, asa remedy for the evils of the present low state 
of architecture,—has been answered by a professional architect; who 
pithily asks—* If those who work at architecture are wrong, is it likely 
that those who play at it will be able to set them right?” We quite 
agree with the architect, that the intermeddling of dilettanti and com- 
mittees of taste has rendered abortive many noble plans; but we do 
not go quite so far as to think with him that the remedy he proposes 
—namely, to let the architects be uncontrolled—would insure the 
desired improvement. It would leave them without the defence which 
they have at present; and time and fair play might at a future time bring 
out the one quality wanting in the profession—genius. The author of 
this “apology for the architectural monstrosities of London” acknow- 
ledges that there are very few exceptions to the sweeping assertion 
of Sir Epwarp Cust, that “all our buildings, public and private, of 
the last half-century have been behind the average talent of the day.” 

We are glad to find that Mr. Wirkrys is not answerable for the 
sculptural incongruities that disfigure the New National Gallery. As 
we suspected, they form part of the materials for the projected national 
monument of our victories, and have been thus ‘ used up” by order of 
Government. What enlightened economy! Why not quarter the 
sculptured soldiers among the barracks, or send a detachment of invalids 
to Chelsea and Greenwich ? We may expect to see a strong party of 
marble figures billeted on the new Parliament Palace. 





PANORAMA OF JERUSALEM, LEICESTER SQUARE. 


Next to an actual visit to a place, there is nothing like a panorama to 
convey a vivid impression of reality. What the illusion of the diorama 
effects in the instance of an interior of some edifice, the panorama ac- 
complishes in the case of a city or tract of country: it carries you to 
the spot, and places you as it were in the midst of the scene. In stand- 
ing before a picture, you look from one point, as from a window ; here 
you turn, and on every side the objects in the view meet the eye as in 
nature. The visiter to Mr. Burrorp’s Panorama of Jerusalem stands 
upon the terraced roof of the house of the Aga or Governor (formerly 
the palace of Pontius Pilate), whence the view is taken. Immediately 
before him, the most conspicuous object in the view, is the Mosque of 
Omar, built on the site of the Temple of Solomon. The simplicity of 
its form and the vastness of its size and he agin lose some of their 
impressiveness by the peculiar effect of its painted surface. It is 
composed of glazed tiles, whose prevailing colours are a greenish blue: 
this gives it a barbarous and unsubstantial look, and detracts from 
rather than adds to its magnificence. It is a regular octagon, sur- 
mounted by an enormous spherical dome ; and stands in the midst of a 
spacious marble terrace, whose dazzling whiteness is relieved by one oF 
two “praying places,” consisting of a domed canopy supported on 
slender pillars, and by the various coloured costumes of the arenes 
In the foreground is an extensive green slope, planted with gir 
and orange trees, and surrounded by a wall with minarets at each 0 

the four angles. This is the oasis in the desert. In the distance 
are seen the barren mountains of Arabia bordering the Dead Sea; 
and nearer the eye the terraced acclivities of the Mount of Gives: 
whose scattered trees serve rather to make stronger the contrast wit 

its former fertility. On either hand rises the city, presenting an a 
phitheatre of ruined stone walls, and rude domes of stucco, with here 
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and there a fortress and a minaret, to break the monotony of straight 
lines and semicircles. Desolation reigns paramount. The sumptuous 
costumes contrast strikingly with the dilapidated aspect of the place, 
and make the people seem rather like curious visitants of a deserted 
city, than its inhabitants. The streets being narrow, the houses all 
puilt alike, and the windows of the dwellings, which open into narrow 
courts, not being visible, this idea is difficult to get rid of. Here and 
there only a window is seen, barred like a prison, The inmates 
of the houses take their view of the city from the terraced roofs of their 
habitations ; the females peeping into the street through orifices formed 
of tubular red tiles, which arranged in yandyke-shaped rows, compose 
the only ornament of the walls. 

On the terrace, where the spectator is supposed to stand, the Aga, 
attended by a Mufti, seated under a tent, with Sheiks (judges), an in- 
terpreter and scribes, is administering justice. An Arab, who, it 
would seem from the spoils and the presence a Greek and Latin friar, 
has been plundering a conyent, is about to undergo the infliction of the 
bastinado; and another group of Arabs, in strange and priest-like 
costumes, are in custody ofa Turkish soldier. Messrs. CATHERWOOD 
and Bonomt, the architect and draughtsman, are quietly sketching under 
the shade of a tent. 

Whatever doubts may exist as to particular spots, the imagination 
cannot fail of being excited by the sight of the ruins of that once 
splendid metropolis of the Hebrew empire. It possesses an interest 
for the Jew as well as the Christian ; and presents a spectacle impres- 
sive both on account of its historical and religious associations. 

In the painting, Mr. Burrorp displays his accustomed ability and 
care. ‘The principal group of figures is admirably arranged, and the 
costumes are painted with great breadth and power; giving character, 
life, and reality to the scene. The flood of light on the greensward 
and trees round the Mosque and on the marble terrace, and the hot, 
arid hue of the buildings of the city, are represented with the vividness 
of truth, and convey a feeling of the sultry clime. We commend the 
visiter to the guidance of the printed description—the mute cicerone to 
the spots which tradition has made sacred as the precise localities of 
the principal events in the life of Christ, leaving to him to determine 
en their authenticity. 





BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 
BIRTHS. 

On the 26th ult., at Broomley, the Hon. Lady Ramsay, of Balmain, of a daughter. 

Ou the 26th ult., at Edinburgh, the Hon. Mrs. Lipper, of a daughter. 

On the 29th ult., the Lady of Atuerr Green, Esq., surgeon, 1], Nottingham Ter- 
race, Regent’s Park, of a son, 

MARRIAGES, 

On the 2d inst., at the Bavarian Chapel, and afterwards at St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, 
Captain J. H. Woop, of the Royal Artillery, to Marra Sopura, second daughter of 
Licut.-Col. Campbell, of Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

On the 2d inst., at All Soul’s Church, Marlebone, Major Freprricx Hrit, 53d Regi- 
ment brotheather of Sir Rowland Hill, Bart, M.P., to Marra Jane, only daughter of 
the late Major J. D, Bringhurst, King’s Dragoon Guards, 

On the 24th ult., at St. George’s, Bloomsbury, Joun Arnotp Metto, Esq., of St. 
Andrew’s Place, Regent’s Park, to Anne Carorine, eldest daughter of the late Thomas 
Robert Andrews, Esq., of Upper Bedford Place, Russell Square. 

On the 30th ult., at St. Mary’s, Bryanston Square, Narsanret Goipsmip, Esq., of 
Lincoln's Jun, Barrister-at-Law, eldest son of Edward Goldsmid, Esq, of Upper Harley 
Street, to ELizaABEeTH, youngest daughter of the late Thomas Brett, Esq., of Spring 
Grove, Kent. 





DEATHS, 

On the 20th ult., Henry Davip INerts, Esq., son of the late Henry David Inglis, 
Esq., Advocate, and Author of “ Spain in 1830,” “The Channel Islands,” “ Journey 
through Ireland, in 1834,” &e. &e. ; 

At the Rectory House, in his 58th year, the Rev, Tuomas Lane Freer, M.A.,, Rector 
of Handsworth, Staffordshire, 

On the 25th ult., C. R. Rownarr, Mate of his Majesty’s ship Astrea, and eldest son 
of the Rev. C. R. Rowlatt, of Bromley, Middlesex. 

On the 29th ult., at Greenwich, Mrs, ANN Moran, eldest daughter of the late David 
‘Walter Morgan, LL.D., Confessor, &c. to his late Majesty George the Third, and Vicar 
of Little Leighs, in the county of Essex. 

On the 30th ult., at his house in Spring Gardens, Wi.t1am GrorcEe Maron, M.D., 
&e. &e., in his 6lst year, 

On the 23d ult., at her house, Manor Place, Edinburgh, AenaTa Frances, Lady 

Ramsay, widow of Sir William Ramsay, of Bamff, Bart. 





7 THE ARMY. 

W An-OFFIcE, April 3.—I1st Regt. Life Guards—Cornet and Sub.Lieut. R. Brooke to 
be Lieut. by purchase, vice West, who retires; Hon. O. Duncombe to be Cornet and 
Sub-Lieut. by purchase, vice Brooke. 5th Regt. Drag. Guards—J. I. Blackburne, Gent. 








to be Cornet, by purchase, vice Blackwood, promoted, Sth Regt. Light Drags.—Cornet 
a Mostyn to be Lieut, by purchase, vice Vivian, who retires; C. Smythe, Gent. to be 
Jor 


oruet, by purchase, vice Mostyn. 9th Regt. Foot—Lieut. A, C. Chichester to ke Cap- 
tain, by purchase, vice Vyner, who retires ; Ensign A. Borton to be Lieut. by purchase, 
vice Chichester; S. A. F, Cary, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Borton, 14th 
Foot—Ensign R.S. Grady to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Wilder, who retires; E. P. 
Mackie, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Grady. 24th Eoot—Surg. J. Shortt, 
M.D. from the 79th Foot, to be Sarg. vice W. Byrtt, who retires upon half-pay. 42d 
Foot—Ensign and Adjutant J, Wheatley to have the rank of Lieut. 43d Foot—Lieut. 
G. Talbot to be Capt. by purchase, vice Heneage, who retires; Ensign W. D. Oxenden 
to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Talbot ; Ensign and Adjutant G. Priestley to have the 
rank of Lieut. ; Hon, T. G. Cholmondeley to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Oxenden. 
lst Foot—Lieut. Ss. N. Fisher to be Capt. by purchase, vice Hawley, who retires ; 
Ensign G. H. J. Leigh to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Fisher; M. F. A. C. Kerr, Gent. 
to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Leigh. 56th Foot—Staff-Assist.Surg. W. Dawson, 
wets bE pm H. W. Markham, who retires upou half-pay. 62d Foot—Ensign 

5 3 . e vicut. by purchase, vice Shearman, whose promotion has not taken 
a nye ist oot—Ensign R. F, Hunter, from the 76th Foot, to be Ensign, vice Grant, 
be 10 exchanges. 76th Foot—E nsign B. Grant, from the 7ist Foot, to be Ensign vice 
unter, w ho exchanges, 79th Foot—Assist.-Surg. J. Lorimer, M.D. from the 24th 
Se ig be: Surg. vice Shortt, appointed to the 24th Foot. 82d Foot—Assist.-Surg. J. D. 
fon bee daar en at to be Assist.-Surg. vice Shanks, promoted in the 55th Foot. 
Gast'3 we ajor i bone to be Lieut.-Col. without purchase, vice}[Keyt, deceased ; 
of if ost W $s "in 20 de Major, vice Nicholl; Capt. Hon. H, Cole, from the half-pay 
of 1e Ls est ndia Regt. to be Capt. vice C. Westley, who exchanges; Capt. G, 
Porter, from the half-pay of the 61st Foot, to be Capt. vice Bernard. - 


— 
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FROM THE LONDON GAZETTES. 
Tuesday, March 31. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

Power and O’Shee, Clement’s Lane, commission-agents—Brice and Co. Taunton, 
coal-merchants— Guest and Lew is, Dudley, nail-ironmongers—Pizzi and Octelli, Buck- 
ingham, watch-makers—J. and E. Sims, Stroud, common-brewers—Brown and Tyler. 
Sheffield, Britannia-metal-manufacturers—J. and J. Gleuister, Bovingdon, Hertiord- 
shire, bricklayers—Bakewell and Taylor, Hanbury, millers—Cresswell and. Chapman 

itzroy Place, New Road, chair-makers—Huckle and Seaward, carmen—J, and G. 
Wood, Kimblesworth, Durham, farmers—Coleman and Wallis, Colchest i 1 > 


—Paget and Alexander, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, surgeons—Backhouse and Brundrit, 





Manchester, fustian-manufacturers— E, and I. A. Munton, Cheadle, Staffordshire, i 
Keepers—H., A., C., and S, Battersov, Regent Street, hosiers; as far as ean 
Thee — Denton and Co. Milk Street, woollen-factors Stevenson and Ramage, 
beter mom Road, carpenters — Woodward and Whately, Pershore, Worcestershire, 
ornies—Pritchard and Co, Shrewsbury, milliners; as far as regards C.and M. 





Inn, ou tak 1s—Hickinbotham and Thorne, Stoke Newington, butchers—Kimber 
and Jakell, York, grocers—Hill and Co, Kidderminster, drapers ; as far as rds W. 
Steedman—Harris and Co. St. Helen’s, bricksetters—Grayburn and Co. Kingston: 
upon- Hull, common-brewers—Buchanan and Meggeson, Cannon Street, druggists.” 
INSOLVENT. 
Banper, Joun, Cateaton Street, dressingcase-maker, March 27. 
BANKRUPTCIES SUPERSEDED. 
Bates, Jonn, Clapham, linendraper, from April 17 to 24, 
Lawes, Joun, Wick, Gloucester, miller, from March 20 to May 8, 
BANKRUPTCIES SUPERSEDED, 
Berresry, Joun, Liverpool, plumber, 
Merk, James, Hampstead, livery-stable- keeper, 
BANKRUPTS. 
Arwotp, Manta, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, bookseller, to surrender April 7, 
May 12: solicitor, Mr. Townsend, Verulam Buildings, Gray's Inn; official assignee, 
Mr. Abbott, King’s Arms Yard, 
saxeER, GeonGe, Davies Street, Berkeley Square, ironmonger, April 3, May 12: 
solicitors, Messrs. Allen and Co, Carlisle Street, Soho; oflicial assiguee, Mr. Abbott, 
King’s Arms Yard. 
Brown, Joun, Workington, Cumberland, mercer, April 17, May 12: solicitors, Mr. 
Falcon, Temple; and Messrs. Thompson, Workington. 
Guossop, Josern, Victoria Theatre, printer, April 4, May 12: solicitor, Mr, Lewis, 
Bernard Strect, Russell Square; official assignee, Mr. Gibson, Basinghall Sveet, 
Gray, Samuen Forrerr, New Bond Street, chemist, April 8, May 12: solicitors, 
Henson and Co, Bouverie Street : oflicial assignee, Mr. Gibson, Basinghall Street. 
HWanxes, Witt1aM, Macclesfield, brewer, April 10, May 12: solicitors, Messrs, Swain 
and Co. London; Mr. Proctor, Macclesfield; and Mr, Harding, Manchester, 
Ipte, Tuomas, Manchester, fishmonger, April 14, May 12: solicitors, Messrs, Milne 
and Co, Temple: and Messrs, Crossley and Sudlow, Manchester. 
Nerrinexx, Aveuste, Hammersmith, builder, April 9, May 12: solicitor, Mr. Bigg, 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane; official assignee, Mr. Clark, St. Swithin’s 
Lane. 
Warerririp, THomas, Dunstable, straw-hat-manufacturer, April 10, May 12; soli- 
citor, Mr. Keene, Furnival’s Inn; official assignee, Mr. Belcher, King’s Arms Yard. 
Wuire, Joun, Barton-under-Needwood, Staffordshire, cruggist, April 15, May 12; 
solicitors, Mr. Drewry, Burton-upon: Trent; andMessrs. Bicknell and Co Lincoln's Inn, 
Wirnerpven, Joun Sueparp, Margate, blacksmith, April 14, May 12: solicitors, Mr. 
Willett, Essex Street, Strand ; and Messrs. Dering and Brookes, Margate. 
DIVIDENDS. 
April 4, Cooper, Sackville Street, tailor—April 23, M‘Kenzie and Co, Demerara, 
merchants—April 23, Boden, Drury Lane, needle-manufacturer—April 23, Crace, 
Regent |Street, painter—April 23, Gilbert senior, Woburn, inukeeper--April 23, Fair- 
bridge, South Audley Street, cabinet-maker—April 23, Berenburg, Bloo:nfield Street, 
Loudon Wall, tobacconist—April 22, Cook, Dartford, miller—April 22, Palmer and 
Bouch, Lawrence Lane, drapers—May 8, Greenwood, Sutton-upon-Trent, coal-dealer— 
April 20, Kings‘ord, Buckland, Kent, papermaker—April 28, Royston, Cheadle, paper- 
dealer—April 22, Tanner, Reading, silk-throwster—April 27, J., D., and J. Vollans, 
Leeds, woollen-cloth.-manufacturers—April 21, Scott, Constantine, Cornwall, scrivener 
-—April 28, Dixon, Kingston-upon Hull, corn dealer—April 30, Wilsou, Manchester, 
joiner—A pril 22, Ogden, Elland, Yorkshire, corn-miller. 
CERTIFICATES. 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary on or before April 21, 
Phipson, Northfield, Worcestershire—James, Birmingham, pork-batcher— Brown, 
Clifton Street, Finsbury, carpenter— Wigan, Brighton, surgeon—Scrivener, Mark Lane 
corn-dealer—Ashley, Gainsborough, merchant—Eccles and Stalman, Hatton Garden, 
tailors—Argent, Fetter Lane, painter—Fraser, Brompton, wine-merchant — Askey, 
Leadenhall Street, jeweller— Page, Hayes’s Court, Soho, newspaper-vender, 
SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS, 
Dura#am, James, Edinburgh, stationer, April 6, 20, 
Miuver, Patrick, Glasgow, merchant, April 6, 21, 
Robertson, Davin, Perth, wine-merchant, April 7, 24. 
Sriruina, ANDREW, and Rozerrson, Rev. George Home, Edinburgh, booksellers, 
April 3, 20, 








Friday, April 3. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED, 
Parker and Tiley, Axbridge, Somersetshire, attornies—J, and W. Rutland, Notting- 
ham, coachmakers—J, and W. A. Soames, Wheeler Street, Spitalfields, soapmakers— 
S.and H. Thomus—R. and W, Turner, Clarence Street, St. Luke’s, brewers—Hughes 
and Pugh, Sutton Mills, Shropshire, millers—Kendall and Co, Hunslet, Yorkshire, 
cloth-dressers ; as far as regards J, Ross—W. and J, Sellers, Broughton, Oxfordshire. 
paaer-manufacturers—Jameson and Savage, Holderness, soap-mauufacturers—Hennell 
and Roe, Sherrard Street, Golden Square, boot-makers—Carbutt and Stansfield, Leeds, 
snuff-merchants—Wortham and Cumberland, Little Bell Alley, tailors—Pountney and 
Allies, Bristol, potters—Barnes and Miller, Glasshouse Fields, engineers—Abbott and 
Co. Liverpool, mustard-manufacturers; as faras regards J, Abbott~ Watts and Mills, 
London, glove-manufacturers—Ward and Allen, Notingham, joiners—Shirrefs and Al- 
cock, Aberdeen, advocates. 
BANKRUPTCIES SUPERSEDED. 
Hotpen, Joun, Bacup, Lancashire, cotton-spinner. 
llarwoop, James, Over Darwin, cotton-cloth- manufacturer, 
BANKRUPTS. 

Boarpman, Bensamin, Norwich, tailor, to surrender April 18, May 15: solicitors 
Messrs. Bignold and Co. Norwich; and Bridge Street, 

Byas, Dantet, Oxford Street, upholsterer, April 14, May 15: solicitor, Mr, Parker 
Fish Street Hill; official assignee, Mr. Belcher, King’s Arms Yard. 

Cowprroy, Cuauxes, Kennington, grocer, April 10, May 15: solicitors, Messrs. 
Broughton and Briggs, Falcon Square ; official assignee, Mir. Gibson, Basinghall Street. 

Fox, WinitaMm, Norwood, victualler, April 14, May 15: solicitors, Messrs, Sheppard 
and Co. Cloak Lane ; official assignee, Mr, Johuson, Basinghall Street. 

Hitt, Joun, South Milford, teazle-dealer, April 27, May 15: solicitors, Mr. Black- 
burn, Leeds; and Messrs. Strangways and Walker, Barnard’s Inn. 

*Mappox, Joun Gate, Bristol, druggist, April 15, May 15: solicitors, Messrs. Brook 
and Cooper, John Street, Bedford Row; oflicial assignee, Mr. Goldsmid, Basioghal 
Street, 

Mattett, Joun, Walworth, grocer, Apil 16, May 15: solicitors, Messrs. Elkins and 
Son, Newman Street, Oxford Street; official assignee, Mr. Lackington, Basinghal 
Street. 

Nicsors, Ricuwary, Wakefield, bookseller, April 15, May 15: solicitors, Messrs. 
Adlington and Co, Bedford Row ; official assignee, Mr. Goldsmid, Basinghall Street, 

Rosson, Wittram, George Street, Mansicnhonse, printer: solicitor, Mr. Sharp, Ely 
Place, Holborn; official assignee, Mr. Graham, Copthall Buildings. 

Roorru, Joun, Shirland, Derbyshire, corn-dealer, April 15, May 15: solicitors 
Messrs. Hutchinson, Chesterfield; and Messrs. Smithson and Dunn, Southampton 
Buildings. 

Smiru, Jonn Seymovr, and Brrp, Jorn Gounn, Manchester, merchants, April 24 
May 15: solicitors, Mr. Heslop, Manches‘er; and Messrs, Abbott and Arney, Charlotte 
Street, Bedford Square. 

Situ, Tsomas junior, East Grinstead, chemist, April 14, May 15: solicitor, Mr. 
Doughey, Horsleydown Lane; official assignee, Mr. Groom, Abchurch Lane. 

Tay.er, Joun, Coleman Street, merchant, April 14, May 15» solicitor, Mr, Lloyd 
Crown Court, Cheapside ; offiicial assignee, Mr. Groom, Abchurch Lane. 

Tuomas, James, Horsleydown, granary-keeper, April 11, May 15: solicitors, Messrs. 
Barker and Bridge, Mark Lane; official assignee, Mr. Whitmore, Basinghall Street. 

DIVIDENDS. ; 

April 24, Nix, Queen Street, Cheapside, wine-merchant—April 24, Austin, Wool- 
wich, ironmonger—April 27, Thomson and Mildred, Sun Court, Coruhill, merchants— 
April 29, Stuart, Mount Street, Grosvernor Square, woollen draper—April 24, Powell, 
Birmingham, linendraper—April 24, Davey, Parker Street, Drury Lane, coach- 
wheelwright—April 27, Brown and Co, New Broad Street, merchants—April 27, Glover, 
May’s Buildings, St. Martin’s Lane, watchmaker—April 24, Willis, Pudding Lane, 
merchant—April 27, Stanley, Leeds, manufacturer —April 28, bares 9 Leeds, 
tailor—April 28, Tiley, Bath, dealer and chapman—May 6, Oliver, Houghton-le- 
Spring, Durham, chemist—April 27, Wright, Bodmin, linendraper—28, Holdsworth, 
Leeds, wheelwright—April 28, J. and S. Taylor, Manchester, merchants, 

CERTIFICATES, 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on or before April24. 

Rigbye, Tarlton, Lancashire, coal-merchant—Knight, Lower Belgrave Place, iron- 
monger —King, Bristol, attorney-at-law—M‘Namara, Houndsditch, plum! —Eber, 
Old Bond Street, bookseller—Mackinnon, Fitgroy Street, eee ae ae 
Bristol, ironmongér— Muddell, New Street, Covent Garden, hosier—Leadgy, We 
Street, Oxford Street, coachmaker, 








titchard—Wall and Co, 


Grantham, drapers—Cruckshank and Gilbert, Furnival’s 





SCOTCH SEQUESTRATION, 
Watson, Anprew, Edinburgh, underwritor, April 8, 23, 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


TEAM to DUNDEE and PERTH, 
calling offScarborough, Weatherpermitting,those 
splendidSteam Ships the DUNDEE and the PERTH, 
allowed to be the fastest in the World,each1200tons 
burden, and engines of 300 horse power, will sail from 
the entrance tothe London Docks as under: The Perth, 
3.Spinx, Commander,on Wednesday morning next, April 
8th, at 7 o’Clock.— The Dundee, Joun Wisuartr, Com- 
mander, on Wednesday, April 15, at 12 0’Clock at noon. 
Berths secured andevery information obtained at the 
offices, 61, Charing Cross; 6, King Street, Cheapside; 
and Downe’s Wharf, Lower East Smithfield. 
C.R.Cotman ,Agentand Wharfinger. 
8, FE ANNUITIES TO SECURE 
INCREASED INCOMES. 

THE ROYAL UNION LIFE ANNUITY OFFICE, 
established in 1824 by Act of Parliament, and with pow- 
ers now enlarged and confirmed under 10th Geo. IV, and 
4th and 5th Wm. IV. having published Tables for the 
purchase of immediate Annuities in a prospectus of a 
single sheet, the same may be had on application by 
letter (post paid) to the principal Ojlice, 5, Lancaster 
Place, Strand; or to any of the Country Agents. 


AW LIFE-ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
—NOTICE is hereby given, That the Dividends 
the Shares in the Capital Stock of this Society, for the 
Year 1834, will be paid on application at the Society’s 
Office, Fleet Street, London, on the Sixth Day of April 
next, or on any subsequent day (Wednesdays excepted), 
between the hours of Eleveno’Clock in the Morning and 
Three o’Clock in the Afternoon. 

And further Notice is hereby given, That the Transfer 
Books of the Society will be closed on Monday the 17th 
instant, and reopened on Monday the 13th of April next. 

Any Proprietor, ou 4 aye at the Office (if by 
letter, post paid,) may 
whereby he can empower his Banker or Agent in London 
to reeeive Dividends on his behalf. 

: By Orderof the Directors, 
Gro. Kirkpatrick, 
Law Life Office, March 1835, Actuary, 


OUNTY FIRE OFFICE RETURNS. 


Notice is hereby given to all persons who, in 1834, 
completed their terms of Seven Years Insurance, to re- 
ceive the aecustomed returns at the head office in Regent 
Street, of the Agents through whom they have insured in 
the country, and of the following Agents in the neigh. 
bourhood of the Metropolis :— 

Royal Exchange .....Mr. R. Peake. 

Whitechapel . Mr. W. Kerby, Leman Street, 
Mile End.... -- Mr. J. Francis, White Horse Lane. 
Limehouse ....... Mr.J. Canam, WorkworthTerrace, 
Stratford..........+..Mr. S, Morris. 

Shoreditch ...,.......Mr. M. Matthews, No, 246, 
Hackney ............Mr. R. Maides. 
Clapton ............+Mr. R. Mitchell. 
Islington ...,......-.Mr. T. Doswell, 
Camden Town 
Hampstead ,.. 
















~ 








1 «Mr. H. Gunby. 
Paddington ..........Mr. R. Holloway. 
Brentford o++e+eMr. T. Webb. 
Wandsworth Road....Mr. J. Laing. 
Newington Causeway. Mr. C. Gee. 
Camberwell .........Mr. C. Good. 
Greenwich...........Mr, R. Adams. 


ATENT SELF-ADJUSTING 
TRUSSES. SALMON, ODY, and Co. most re- 
pevitel inform the Public that their PATENT SELF- 
DJUSTING TRUSSES afford more ease and security 
the relief of Hernia than any other instrument for 

@ purpose when correetly applied ; they will answer for 
right or left side, feauiring no under strap or any galling 
ba dage.—N.B. ies are requested to apply at Mr, 
Ody’s private door, 292, Strand, opposite Surry Street, 








ave a printed form or order, 


OCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS. 
The EXHIBITION of the SOCIETY of BRI. 
TISH ARTISTS, in Suffolk Street, Pall Mall East, is 
now Open, from Ten till Dusk. Admittance ls, 
R.B. Davis, Secretary. 


R. BERNAYS begs leave to inform 
his Friends that he has removed to 35, Essex 
Street, Strand, where he will continue his German Even- 





wi 


Just Published, in 8vo. Price 16s. in cloth, 
’ i YHE DOMESTIC and FINANCIAL 
CONDITION of GREAT BRITAIN; preceded 
by a Brief Sketch of her Foreign Policy: and of the 
Statisti‘s and Politics of France, Russia, Austria, and 
Peussia. By G. Brownine. 
“A work like this before us, which may be called a 
History of the Present, is iunvaluable.’’— Lit. Gaz. 
London: Loneman, Rees, Orme, Brown, GREEN, 





ing Conversaziones, an give Instruction as before, 
g GS 


IANOFORTE TUITION.— Mrs. T. 

BRIDGMAN has the honour to inform her 

Pupils and the Public that this Season her Residence is 
No. 11, Blandford Street, Portman Square. 





REWSTER'S PERRUQUES AND 
SCALPS. 


The WEARERS of FALSE HAIR are most respect- 
fully informed that BREWSTER, Hair Cutter and Per- 
ruquier to the Royal Family, continues to make Ladies’ 
Dresses, Gentlemen’s Perruques, Scalps, and every article 
of Ornamental Hair, in the same superior style, natural 
appearance, and exactness in fitting, which has always 
distinguished articles made by him. W. B. differs from 
all others in never using any common hair, and being the 
greatest buyer of that of the first quality, he can always 
insure such a supply as cannot be had in any other house. 

48, New Bond Street. 


OR INDIGESTION, BILIOUS, and 
LIVER COMPLAINTS.—COCKLE’S ANTI- 
BILIOUS PILLS.—The Proprietor of this Medicine 
flatters himseif that the most unquestionable testimony 
of its superior efficacy is to be found in the highly dis- 
tinguished Patronage with which it is honoured; it is 
therefore confidently recommended to the attention of the 
Public, Patrons—The Dukes of Grafton and Manches- 
ter; the Earls of Guilford, Oxford, Thanet, Athlone, 
and Roscommon; Lords Torrington, Bentinck, Fitzroy, 
Barham, Hartland, apd Western; the Lord Bishops of 
Durham, Norwich, Bath and Wells, Gloucester, Chi- 
chester, Worcester, St. Asaph, Bangor, and Calcutta; 
the Venerable Archdeacon of Colchester; Sir Gerard 
Noel, Sir Robert Grant, Sir Henry Blake, Sir John 
Forbes, and Sir Henry Smyth, Baronets; Thomas W. 
Coke, Esq.; Reverends, Dr. Benson, Dr. Birch, Dr. Bur- 
ney, Dr. Miller, &c. Prepared by Mr. Cockle, Apothe- 
cary, 18, New Ormond Steet, London, and sold in 
boxes at ]s. lid.; 2s, 9d.; and 4s. 6d. by all respectable 
venders. 


ALLAD. Air—“Cottage in the Wood.” 
In the wildness of a glade, 

Where the playful zephyrs reign, 
One bright lovely eve I stray’d 

O'er the dewy-spangled plain. 
Deep the twilight sunk in night ; 

Dreary darkness ’gan to lower; 
But I saw a distant light, 

Beauteous as the noon-day’s power. 
See! it approaches—nearer still! 

See! the radiant object come : 
Anxious doubts my bosom thrill, 

Terror binds my soul in gloom. 
See—myself—my form —is there ; 

Every feature’s bright display’d 
Glorious vision !—why appear? 

Why in splendour thus array’d? 
Nearer yet !—a gentle tongue 

Calls my fluttering senses back ; 
Then I found the vision sprun 

But from WARREN’S Jetty Black ; 
*Twas a stranger, whose bright shoes 

WARREN’S Blacking shone so bright, 
Beam’d those superhuman glows, 

Through the gloomy tint of night f 














and LoneoMan. 


BYISHER’S LAKE, &c. SCENERY. 
THE SUBSCRIBERS are respectfully informed 
that Part 19 of Westmoreland, Cumberland, Durham, 
and Northumberland Illustrated, is this Day Published. 
Part 20 will be Published May Ist; and the Work will be 
finally completed in Part 26; presenting a series of up- 
wards of 200 Engravings of ‘* Woods, Rivers, Lakes, 
Mountains, Ravines, Castles, picturesque Ruins, Bridges, 
and splendid Halls—pictured forth with their goodly and 
luxuriant accompaniments,” and all for the trifling sum 
of 2/. 14s.; or to New Subscribers, in portions, if so pre- 
ferred, of 2s. per month. “ What admirer of his native 
scenery would be without records of it such as these ?” 
“With a volume like this before him, on a winter's 
evening, the fire-side traveller may become a “ Northern 
Tourist ” in spite of the storm that roars without. If he 
has visited any of the scenes here depicted, he will gloat 
over them with delightful reminiscences of their beauty ; 
‘If ne’er his footsteps he has turned,’ to wander amid 
those lonely vales and landscapes and to climb those 10- 
mantic peaked precipices, cold must be his heart and dull 
his imagination, if he be not fired with the ambition to 
undertake the enchanting task.” . 
“It is feeble praise to say that the plates are exqul- 
sitely beautiful ;—to this praise, however, in its true and 
genuine meaning, they are fully entitled.” 
London: FisHEeR, Son, and Co, and all Booksellers. 





HEAL AND LONGEVITY.—An 
eminent Medical Writer has remarked, and ex- 
perience has proved the fact beyond dispute, that those 
who are attentive to keep the stomach and bowels in pro- 
per order, preserve health, prevent disease, and generally 
attain cheerful and healthy old age. For that truly- 
desirable purpose, STIR LING’S STOMACH PILLS are 
particularly adapted, being prepared with the Sulphate of 
Quinine, and the most choice stomachic and aperient 
drugs of the Materia Medica, They have, in all cases, 
proved superior to every other medicine in the cure of 
stomachic and liver complaints, loss of appetite, indiges- 
tion, sensation of fulness and oppression after meals, 
flatulence, shortness of breath, spasms, worms, and all 
disorders incident to the stomach and bowels, aud an ex- 
cellent restorative after any excess or too free indulgence 
at the table, as they gently cleanse the bowels, strengthen 
the stomach, improve digestion, and invigorate the whole 
eonstitution, Females who value good health should 
never be without them, as they purify the blood, remove 
obstructions, and give the skin a beautiful clear, healthy, 
and blooming appearance. Persons of a_ plethoric 
habit, who are subject to fits, headaches, giddiness, dim= 
ness of sight, or drowsiness from too great a flow oO 
blood to the head, should take them frequently. They 
are so mild and gentle in their action, that children and 
persons of all ayes may take them at any time, as they 
do not contain mercury, or any ingredient that requires 
confinement or restriction of diet. They should be kept 
in every family, as a remedy in cases of sudden illness, 
for, by their prompt administration, cholera morbus, 
cramps, spasms, fevers, and other alarming complaints, 
which too often prove fatal, may be speedily cured or 
prevented, Prepared by J. W. Srrruine, chemist, 26, 
High Street, Whitechapel, in boxes at ls. l4d., 2s. 9d., and 
4s. 6d. each ; aud may be had of all the principal Medi- 
eine Venders in town and country. Ask for “ Stirling's 
Stomach Pills." Be sure J. W, Stirling is engravenon _ 
the stamp, 
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3, St. James’s Square, Apri 1. 

‘OTICE.—The FIRST VOLUME of 

the NEW EDITION of MILTON (with Tur- 

ner’s ‘Imaginative Ilastrations), which was eunounced 

for Publication ra1s Day, is unavoidably pestponed till 

May. Prospectuses, with Engraved Specimen, will be 

delivered in a few Days. Orders received by all Booksel- 
ders, Juan Macrong, 3, St. James's Square. 





‘In 12mo, New Edit. enlarged, 22 Plates, 7s. 6d. plain ; 
2s. coloured, 


ONVERSATIONS ON BOTANY. 

The object of this work is to enable young per- 

sons to acquire a knowledge of the vegetable productions 

of their native country: for this purpose the arrange- 

ment of Linneus is explained; and a native plant of 

each class (with a few exceptions) is examined and illus- 
trated by an engraving. 

London: Loneman, Rees, OnME, Brown, GREEN, 
and Loneman. 





Thursday Next will be Published, Price 6s. 
HE LONDON REVIEW, No. I. 
Contents: 1. State of the Nation—2. New South 
Wales — 3. Municipal Corporation Reform — 4, Recent 
Spanish Literature—5. Sedgwick upon the Studies of the 
University of Cambridge—6. South America—7. Tithes 
and their Commutation—8. On Music—9. The Ballot, &c. 
Published Quarterly by SimpKin, Marsuatt, and Co. 
Orders may be given through every Bookseller in the 

Country. 


HE WESTMINSTER’ REVIEW, 
(No. XLIV.), for Aprit, was Published on the 

lst, with the Magazines, Price Four Shillings. 
Conrents:—l. Lady Morgan’s Princess—2. Jacque- 
mont’s Letters from India—3. Aristocratic Revelations, 
from the late “ Fashionable Novels’’—4. Dunlop’s Me- 
moirs of Spain—5. Proverbs of Different Nations—6. 
Tea, and Tea Trade—7. The Spirit of a Property-tax 
without the Form--8, Municipal Corporations—9, Danish 
Claims—10. Unreasonableness in setting aside Patents— 
1l. Banim’s Canvassing—12. Guizot’s History of the 
English Revolution—13, Aimeé-Martin on the Education 
of Women—14. German Tourist—15. Marquis de Sainte- 
Croix on Emancipation in the French Colonies — 16. 

Coleridge’s Table ‘T'alk—Index List of Books, &c, 
Joun Macrong, 3, St. James’s Square. 








Just Published, Part LV. containing Eighty quarto pages, 
Price 3s. 6d. to be continued Monthly, of 
THE 


NEW DICTIONARY OF 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 
By Cuartes RicHarpson, 
“The compiler, who has already approved his ability 
for this work by what he has contributed of it to the En- 
cyclopedia Metropolitana, justly observes, that Dr. John- 
son did not execute his own project, and that the deside- 
ratum of a Dictionary to ‘exhibit, first, the natural and 
primitive signification of words, then give the consequen- 
tial, and then the metaphorical meaning, and the quota- 
tions to be arranged according to the ages of the authors,’ 
is, at the distance of nearly ninety years, still more to be 
desiderated now, than in 1747, when the learned lexico- 
grapher made his proposition to Lord Chesterfield. Mr. 
Richardson derives considerable aid from Horne Tooke’s 
philological labours ; and from the part before us, we 
would anticipate a useful and interesting work.”—Lite- 
rary Gazette. 
Wittram Pickering, Publisher, Chancery Lane. 





MR. AINSWORTH’S NEW ROMANCES AND 
OTHER WORKS OF FICTION, 
Shortly will be Published, in 3 vols. post Svo. 

R I Hu UF 


By the Author of “ Rookwood,” 
II 


A New 
; R 0 2 Oo D 
Is in preparation, Revised and Corrected throughout 
Z by the Author. 
We expect much from this writer-—his story never 
flags.” — Quarterly Review. 


THE DOOM OF GIALLO, 
A Neapolitan Romance. 
Founded on an incident in Mr. Beckford’s “ Letters from 
Italy.” By James Boapen, Esq. 
Author of “ The Man of Two Lives,” &c. 2 vols. post 8vo, 
IV 


Edition of 
Ww oO 


TRANSFUSION, 
By the Late William Godwin jun. 
3 Edited by Mrs. Shelley, 
With a Biographical Introduction, by William 
Godwin, Esy. 3 vols. post Syo, 


THE HISTORY oF 
LORD ARTHUR PLANTAGENET. 
Joun Macroneg, 3, St, James’s Square. 


WALKER ON CHESS. 
Just Published, Price 5s. 6d. Second Edition of 
NEW TREATISE ON CHESS: 


Containing the Rudiments of the Game, explain 
on Scientific Principles ; with the Best Methods oF Play. 
ing he mon nen Openings and Difficult Ends of 

ames; including numerous Origina siti iu 
Selection of Fifty New Chess ——e asi 

eae be alain Waker, 

e o other -book contains the stro 

conducting both the attack and defence ged dimen 
openings—The Muzio Gambit, the Bishop’s Gambit, and 
Captain Evans’ Opening. It is one of the standing rules 
of the Westminster Chess Club, that the Laws of the 
Game observed in that Institution, should be those laid 
down in Mr.G. Walker's Treatise: and the Publishers 
beg to add, that in the great match at Chess now playing 
by correspondence between the Paris and Westminster 
Chess Club, it is stipulated that all disputed points should 
be referred to this Work for arbitration. 

Printed for Seeawoop and Co. Paternoster Row, 


Also, 

2. SELECT GAMES at CHESS, as actually played 
by PHILIDOR and his CONTEMPORARIES; now 
first published, from the Original Manuscripts, with 
Notes and Additions, By Grorge Wat KER, Price 5s. 

3. STURGES’ GUIDE TO THE GAME OF 








DRAUGHTS; inclading Many Hundred Games played 
undred ard Fifty Curious Position, y 
Price 4s, 6d, 


out, and One H 


Grorce Warkex, ed 


New dition, 








OMPLETE EDITION of COWPER. 
We are requested to state that the First and 
Second Volumes of THE REVEKEND MR. GKIM. 
SHAWE’S COMPLETE EDITION OF COWPER, 
are Now Reavy wir tHe ENGRAvINGs, and may be 
had of the Publishers, Messrs. SaunpeRs and Or.ey, 
Conduit Street, or of the Booksellers in Town and 
Couutry. The Embellishments are--a View of Berk- 
hamstead (the birth-place of Cowper)—The House in 
which Cowper was born—Cowper’s House at Weston— 
and a View of Olney, as seen from the spot described by 
Cowper in his Poems. ‘They are beautifully engraved 
by the Findens, in the style of Byron, Crabbe, &c., from 
Drawings made expressly for the work by Mr. Harding. 
DR, SOUTHEY’S EDITION OF COWPER’S 
WORKS, 
Speedily will be Published, the First Votume of this 
Work, containing, 
LIFE OF COWPER, 
which will comprise most of the Literary History 
of England during half a Century. 
By Roserr Sourney, Esq. LL.D. 
Ulustrated with a richly-engraved Portrait of Cowper, 
an exquisite Vignette by Goodall, and a Portrait of the 
Poet’s Mother, beautifully engraved by Robinson. The 
work will be finely printed by Whittingham, in the at- 
tractive form of Byron, Crabbe, Edgeworth, &c, Price 
5s: each Volume. 
The Second Volume will contain 
of JOHN NEWTON of OLNEY, by 








A LIFE 
Sourney; 

LIFE of MADAME GUION, by the Same ; 

And a Portion of COWPER’S CORRESPON- 
DENCE. 

London: Batpwin and Crapock, Paternoster Row. 

*,* A Prospectus of the Work to be had of all Book- 
sellers. 





CORRECTED TO 1834. 
Folded in half, half-bound in Russia..... £9 9 0 
Full size, half bound in Russia...,........10 0 0 
EW GENERAL ATLAS of FIFTY 
I THREE MAPS, on elephant drawing-paper, with 
the Boundaries carefully coloured. From entirely New 
Drawings, and engraved by Stpney Haru, 
In royal 8vo. 21s. in cloth, 

AN INDEX of the NAMES in the above, with re- 
ferences to the Maps and to the Latitude and Longitude, 
London: Loneman, Ress, Orme, Brown, GREEN, 
and LoneMan. 





This Day is Published, Price 6s. in a uniform size with 
Dr. Lardner’s Cyclopedia, the Second Edition of the 
First Volume of 

HE ARCHEOLOGY of POPULAR 
PHRASES and NURSERY RHYMES, 
By J. BetLenpen Ker, Esq. 

*,* Considerable additions have been made to this 
Volume, and the greatest portion of it has been rewritten 
by the Author. 

Vol. II. is in the Press. 

London: Published by Messrs. Lonoman, Rees, 
Orme, Brown, GREEN, and Loneman; and by J. Coup- 
LAND, Southampton. 





BLOOMFIELD’S GREEK TESTAMENT. 
Just Published, in 2 large and closely priuted vols. Svo, 
Price 36s. boards (dedicated, by permission, to his 
Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury), 


y) 
HE GREEK TESTAMENT, with 
English Notes, Critical, Whilological, and 
Exegetical. 
By the Rev. S. T. Broomrietp, D.D. F.S.A. 
Of Sidney College, Cambridge; Vicar of Bisbrooke, 
Rutland, 

Expressly adapted to the use of Academical Students 
(including the first classes in Public Schools) and Candi- 
dates for Holy Orders; though, at the same time, 
intended as a commodieus Manual Edition for the use of 
Theological Readers generally. 

Printed for Longman, Rees, Orme, and Co.; J. G. 
and F. Rivington; J. Murray; Whittaker and Co.; and 
J. Bohn, London: and J. and J. J. Deighton, T, Steven- 
son, and R, Newby, Cambridge. 


EMIGRATION TO AMERICA, 
This Day is Published, Price 3s. boards, 
OURNAL of an EXCURSION to the 
UNITED STATES and CANADA in 1834, with 
Hints to Emigrants, and a fair and impartial Exposition 
of the Advantages and Disadvantages attending Emi- 
gration, By a Crrizen of Edinburgh, 
Joun ANDERSON jun. 55, North Bridge Street, Edin- 
burgh; and Simpkin, MarsHatt, and Co, London. 
Also, lately Published, 
MURRAY’S POPULAR CHEMISTRY, 12mo. 6s. 
neat fancy cloth, 
SKETCHES of the: EDINBURGH CLERGY of 
the ESTABLISHED CHURCH, 3s. With Portraits, 


is. 6d. 

COMBE’S ELEMENTS PHRENOLOGY, Two 
Plates. Third Edition. 12mo. 4s. 

BEE PRESERVER, 12mo. 3s. 

WAVERLEY DRAMAS, 22 Plates, 2 vols. lls. 
DR. BUTLER’S SCHOOL ATLASES, &ce. 
TLAS of MODERN GEOGRAPHY; 

consisting of 23 coloured Maps from a new set of 
Plates, Corrected to 1835. 12s. half-bound. 

2. ATLAS of ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY; consisting 
of 22 coloured Maps, with a Complete Accentuated 
Index. 12s, 

3. GENERAL ATLASof ANCIENT and MODERN 
GEOGRAPHY, 45 coloured Maps and two Indexes 

. 4s. 

*,.* The Indexes contain the Latitude and Longitude 
ofall the Places; and in that of the Ancient Atlas the 
Quantities are marked. 
Printed for Loneman, Rees, Orme, Brown, GREEN, 
and Loneman. 
Of whom may be had, also by Dr. ButLeEr, 

A SKETCH of MODERN and ANCIENT GEO- 
GRAPHY, for the use of Schools. New Edition, in 1 
vol. 8vo, 9s. bds, 

OUTLINE GEOGRAPHICAL COPY-BOOKS, in 
4to. intended as Practical Exercises, 45. each, sewed, 

A PRAXIS onthe LATIN PREPOSITIONS, being 
an attempt to Illustrate their Origin, Signification, and 
Government, for the use of Schools, 4th Edition, in 8vo. 
6s. 6d. bds. 

KEY tothe same, 6s, bds. 














This Day is Published, small 8vo. illustrated with En 
gravinge on Wood, Price 3s. 6d. sewed, or in cloth 


ards, 4s, 6d. 
APTAIN SWORD AND CAPTAIN 
PEN. A Poem. By Lerten Hunr. 

With some Remarks on War and Military Statesmen, 
“Tf there be in glory aught of good, 

It may, by meaus far differeut, be attained, 

Without ambition, war, or violence.”’-—M1ton, 
London; Cuarnes Knieur, 22, Ludgate Street, 











Very Recently Published, 
HE PHILOSOPHY OF HEALTH; 
or, an Exposition of the Physical and Mental Con- 
stitution of Man, with a View tothe Promotionof Human 
Longevity aud Happiness, 
By Sournwoop Smrra, M.D. 
Physician to the London Fever Hospital, to the Eastern 
Dispensary, and to the Jews’ Hospital. 
Vol. I. illustrated with One Hundred and Twenty 
Wood-cuts, Price 7s. bound in cloth. 
London; CuarLes Knieut, 22, Ludgate Street. 


Under the Superintendence of the Society for the Diffusion 
of Political Knowledge. 
On the ist of April will be Published, 
HE COMPANION TO THE 
NEWSPAPER, No. XXVILI. Published Monthly, 
Price 4d. 

ConTE :--Navy of the United States— Prussian 
Commercial Policy—Changes of Administration and 
History of Parties, No. 1V—Report of Church Commis- 
sion—Political Retrospect for March—Parliamentary Ab- 
stracts— Trade, Statistics, &c,—Chronicle of Occur- 
rences. 

London: Cuartes Kniour, 22, Ludgate Street. 





Works under the Superintendence of the Society for 
the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. 
On the ist of April will be Published, 
HE PENNY MAGAZINE, 
Part XXXVI. Price 6d. 

THE PENNY CYCLOPADIA, Part XXVII. Price 
9d. The Third Volume is now completed, and may be 
had handsomely bound in cloth, uniformly with the First 
Volume, Price 7s 6d. 

THE GALLERY OF PORTRAITS, No. XXXV. 
containing Portraits and Memoirs of Selden, Ambrose 
Pare, and Locke. Imperial 8vo. Price 2s. 6d. 

THE QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF EDUCA- 
TION, No. XVI[I. Conrenrs:— National Education 
in Ireland—-Report of a Select Committee of the House 
of Commons on the State of Education, 1834— On teach- 
ing Singing—Grammar Schools; Proprietary School, 
Wakefield—On writing Latin and Greek Exercises—On 
the Elements of Arithmetic—On the Discipline of Public 
Schools. Reviews: —Peacock’s Treatise on Algebra, 
No. [l—Woodbridge’s Annals of Education in America 
—Pott’s Etymological Researches—Parker's Progressive 
Exercises in English Composition—List of the Univer- 
sities of Belgium, Holland, Germany, &c. Musceta- 
neous: Foreign and Domestic. 

London: Cuarues Knicut, 22, Ludgate Street. 
NOEL AND CHAPSAL, 
Lately Published, neatly bound in roan, 4s. 12mo. 
OEL AND CHAPSAL’S FRENCH 
AND ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 

The Rules are laid down upona Methodical Plan, with 
copious Exercises on Orthography, Syntax, and Punctua- 
tion. 

The French Edition has now passed through Seventy- 
seven Editions, and its fame has extended more generally 
perhaps than any other Grammar that ever was written. 
The French and English Edition has been judiciously 
translated, and is now one of the most popular Grammars 
for instruction in the French Language. s. a. 

EXERCISES Corresponding with the Grammar 3 6 

KEY to Ditto... 00. ccecvccccccccsccees eercece 30 

Dutav and Co, Soho Square. Sold by WuirtakER, 
Simpxin, and Duncan. 


NE HALF of the NEW EDITION 

of the ENCYCLOPAIDIA BRITANNICA is 

now in the hands of the Public. The work has hitherto 

proceeded with undeviating punctuality, and the Pro- 

prietors assure the Subscribers that the same punctuality 
will be maintained to its close. 

The Sixth Edition and Supplement consisted of 
Twenty-six Volumes. Ten Volumes of the Seventh Edi- 
tion are now Published, and these will be fourd to con- 
tain move than Thirteen of the preceding Edition. Ut 
may therefore be calculated with confidence that the 
Seventh Edition will be completed in Twenty Volumes, 
containing matter equal in amount to the last Edition of 
{weuty-six Volumes, while the improvements in every 
department are so numerous and various as to render the 
preseut not so much a New Edition of the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica as a New Work under that title. 

Adam and Charles Black, Edinburgh; Simpkin, Mar- 
shall, and Co., Whittaker, Treacher, and Co., and Hamil- 
ton, Adams, & Co. London; and John Cumming, Dublin. 











In royal 8vo. illustrated by Twenty-seven Ex; lanatory 
Plates, Price ll. ls. 

A TREATISE ON EQUITATION, 

or the ART OF HORSEMANSHIP simplified 

for Amateurs; forming complete Lessons for Training 

Horses, and Instructions for beginners in Riding. 

By J. G. Peters, 

Late Lieutenant-Colonel and Superintendent of the first 
Cavalry Riding School, formerly under the immediate 
command of the late Duke of York. 

The work@s also printed in the French and German 

languages. : 

Colonel Perens takes this opportunity of announcing 
that he intends forming a complete Equestrian Establish- 
ment, aud has, as a commencement of his plan, taken a 
Riding House aear Burton Crescent, where persons 
desirous of receiving instructions, either for health or 
amusement, or of having their horses well trained, will 
receive the utmost attention. . 

A New Edition, post 8vo. with a Map, 9s. 

A PERSONAL NARRATIVE OF A TOUR 
THROUGH NORWAY, SWEDEN, AND DEN- 
MARK. By H.D. Ineuts. 

“This volume contains an animated description of the 
magnificent scenery of Norway, and many interesting 
particulars respecting the present inhabitants of that 
country.” E 

“A more amusing volume has not, for some time, at- 
tracted our notice.” — Literary Gazette. 

Wuaittaker and Co. Ave Maria Lane, 
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NEW WORK BY THE ETTRICK SHEPHERD. 
Now Ready, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 
ALES of the WARS of ‘MONTROSE. 
By James Hoaa, Esq. 
Author of “ The Queen's Wake.” 
James Cocurane aud Co. 11, Waterloo Place. 


Now | Row. in 1 vol. small 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
OEMS of the LATE HONOURABLE 
WILLIAM ROBERT SPENCER, 
A New Edition, with Corrections and Additions. To 
which is prefixed, a Biographical Memoir, by the Editor, 
Printed for James Cocurane and Co. 11, WaterlooPlace. 








Now Ready, in post octavo, Price 10s. 6d. 
RNAL to the Marchioness of Hastings. 
@) QURNAL OF THE HEART. 
Vv olume the Second, 
Edited by Lady Cuartorre Bury. 
James Cocurane and Co. 11, Waterloo Place. 
HON. MRS. NORTON'S NOVEL. 
In 3, vols, post 8yv, 


T H EE Waser Reregitah sB. 
By the Hon, Mrs. Norton. 


Saunpers and Or.ey, Conduit Street, Hanover Square 
MR. BULWER’S NEW WORK, 
Nearly Ready, in 2 vols, post 8vo. 
H E S T ns Es «jp Alls be 
By the Author of “ Pelham,” “ England and the 
English,” &e. 
SAUNDE rs and Oriey, Conduit Street, Hanover Square 





This Day, in small 8vo. Price 7s. 
CENES AND LEGENDS OF THE 
NORTH OF SCOTLAND; or the Traditional 
History of Cromarty. 
By Hven Mitre. 
A,and C, Brack, Edinburgh; Lonaman and Co, 
London. 


Published this Day, Price 4s. 
INTE LEAVES; 
A MISCELLANEOUS COLLECTION OF 





POEMS, c 
Dedicated to l’rofessor Wi1Lson. 
A, and C, Biacx, Edinburgh; Loneman and Co, 
London. 


NHEAP READING.—THE 
MIRROR, a Miscellany of Historiettes, Memoirs, 

Anecdotes, Poetry, and the Spirit of New Books and 
Public Journals:—in Numbers, weekly, at 2d.; Parts, 
monthly, at 8d,; and Volumes, half-yearly, at 5s. 6@. ; and 
any Numbers to complete Sets.—A Volume just com- 
pleted. 

“The ‘ Mirror’ is an ingenious and useful publication.’ 
—Times. 





Joun Limarrp, 143, Strand. 





IMPORTANT NEW WORKS, 
JUST PUBLISHED BY EDWARD CHURTON, 
(Late Bull and Churton), 26, Holles Street. 
1 


Just Completed in 2 vols, 8vo, Price 14s., and 1 vol. royal 
Ato. Price 11, 11s. 6d. elegantly bound in morocco cloth, 
with gilt edges, containing Ninety-six Engravings, 

LLUSTRATIONS of toe BIBLE. 
From Original Paintings made expressly by R. 

Westatt, Esq. R.A.and J, Martin, Esq. With Descrip- 

tions by the Rev. Houartr Caunrer, B.D, 

“ Never was there a work more likely to get at once into 
the palace and the cottage than this: it ‘has in it every 
quality of interest, human and divine, to secure it a sale 
of millions.” — Observer. 


In2 vols. 8y9. Price 1/, 1s. 
MEMOIRS OF MIRABEAU, 
Biographical, Literary, and Political. 

Written by Himself, his Father, and his Adopted Child. 

“The memoir is very interesting, and exhibits much 
that is curious in character and valuable in matter.”’— 


Atlas, 
In 2 vols, 8vo. with Portrs ait, Price 24s. 
LIFE. .OF PRIN LLEYRAND, 
“ This is an even- vb Ay fair, and impartial history.’ 
— Satirist. 
In 1 vol, 8vo. with Sixteen ‘Portr aits, handsomely bound 
in morocco cloth, Price 14s. 
JUNOT’S CELEBRATED WOMEN 
COUNTRIES. 
“ This is a work which does its authoress much credit, 
and which cannot fail to delight and instruct its readers.” 
—Leicester Journal, 


OF ALL 


5. 
Second Edition, in 2 vols. Svo. illustrated with a fine 
Portrait, Maps, and Plans, 

MEMOIRS OF MARSHAL NEY. 
Pablished by his Family from MSS. Papers, &c. 
“They may be regarded as the Ney papers, connected 

together by an interesting biography.’’— Blackwood. 
6. 


Third Edition, Price 10s. 6d. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF MIRABEAU, 
By Dumont, 
“The most amusing and instructive volume that has 
Yately been published. It must undoubtedly take its 
place amongst the most valuable records,’’— Quar, Rev. 


In 1 vol. 8vo, with a C hart and Four Lithographic 
Views, Price 12s. 
CAPTAIN BOID'S AZORES 

Being a Description of those Islanids, from Personal Ob- 
servation, and comprising Remarks on their Peculiarities, 
and on their hitherto neglected situation. 

“Captain Boid has furnished the public with an excel- 
lent and lucid work upon a subject that has hitherto ex- 
cited but too little attention. acai darn 


No. IIL. Price 1s. to be Completed in Eighteen Monthly 
Numbers, each containing upwards of 40 Figures en- 
“igh@ttion oa. and 32 pages of Letterpress, 

. A MANUAL OF ENTOMOLOGY. 
* ‘From the Germ an of Dr. Hermann Bunmersrer, 
By W. E. Suucxarp, M.E.S 

With Additions by the Author, and Original Notes and 

é Plates by the ‘Translator. 

“The character of Dr. Hermann Burmeister as an en- 
tomologist is well established. The translation is accom- 
Siray by well-exeeuted plates engraved on steel,’—~ 

vst, 


« 





Just Published, in demy 8vo. Price 5s. 6d. cloth extra, 
ITERARY FABLES 
FROM THE SPANISH OF YRIARTE, 
By Richanrp Anprews, 
Smiru, Eiper, and Co. Cornhill. 





Just Published, in demy 8vo. Price 8s. boards, 
HE FAUST OF GOETHE. 
ATTEMPTED IN ENGLISH RHYME, 
By the Honourable Roperrt ‘Tannor, 
Sura, E LDER, and Co, Cornhill. 


Just Published, in post 8vo, Price 6s. boards, 


4 ye 5 
( THEIR VARIETIES—CHARACTERS AND 
CONDITIONS. 

“ This volume displays both talent and acquirement— 
there is not one old maid in fifty who will not be pleased 
with its perusal,”— Literary Gazette. 

Smrru, Enver, and Co, Cornhill. 


NEW ROMANCE, 
By the Author of “ The Vampire,” &c. 
In 3 vols. post &vo. Price 1/.11s, 6d. hoards, 
HE MANUSCRIPTS of ERDELY. 
“A powerful and extraordinary work of fiction,’— 
True Sun. 
“ Will be a general favourite years to come,”—Metro- 
politan. 
“ A romance of the most moving kind,.”— Atlas. 
“ We have nothing more beautiful in modern romance,” 
—Bell’s New Messenger, 
“ Exquisitely pathetic.’—Sunday Times, 
« Great power and beauty.” —Observer. 
« An original turn of geuius.’ The style terse, 
and eloquent.’’—Morning Advertiser. 
Situ, Etper, and Co, Cornhill. 


THE Cc ELE BR, ATE D BL IND TRA AV -LLER., 
Just Published, in demy 8vo, illustrated by several highly 
finished Lithographic Views, Price 14s, extra cloth, the 

Third Volume of 

A VOYAGE ROUND THE 

> WORI,D ; including the Cormoro Islands, Zanzi- 
bar, Ceylon, Madras, &c. 
By James Houman, R.N, F.R.S. 

“ For this work we cannot but anticipate a circulation 
as wide, we were going to say, as the author's travels.”— 
Literary Gazelle. 

“We have seldom met with any work so replete with 
interesting information.’’— Observer. 

“ Lieutenant Holman’s work is one of the most extra- 
ordinary that has ever appeared in any age or country.” 


True Sun. 
‘Th “EMOIRS of the LIFE, CHARAC- 
TER, AND WRITINGS of SIR MATTHEW 
HALE, Knight, Lord Chief Justice of England, By J. 
B. Winttams, Esq. LL.D. F.S.A. With a full-length 
Portrait, taken from an Original Picture in the posses- 
sion of the Family. 
Loudon: Jackson 


logical, 


Sirah, Ex DER, apd Co, Cornhill. 
~~ Just st Published, in post. 8vo. . Price 10s. 6d. cloth, 





an] Watrorp, 18, St, Paul’s 


Charehyard. 
INTERESTING NEW WORKS, 
JUST PUBLISHED BY EDWARD CHURTON, 
26, Hoiires Srreet;s 





In one vol. with Fourteen Ilustr: re from Designs by 


Mranows, Price ¢ 
NVHE AU é OBIOGRAPH Y OF 
“This book is one of the most powerful pieces of 


JACK KETCH. 
fic a that has for some time issued from the press.”— 
Heral a 
L ANDSE ER and Meapows'’s Illustrated Edition of 
THE ROMANCE OF HISTORY, 
ENGLaANnp—l'rance—ITaLy—Spain. 
Each Series contains 21 Illustrations. In 3 vols, 
Price 18s. bound. 
“These romantie tales are valuable illustrations of 
manners.” —Zimes, 
3. 
In 1 vol. Price 7s. 6d. 
THA UM A TOU R'G-1.A4; 
Or, Elucidations of the Marvellous, 
By an Oxontan, 
“ Bombastes kept the Devil's bird 
Shut in the pommel of his sword, 
And taught him all the cunning pranks 
Of past and future mountebanks.”—HupDIBRAS, 


In 1 vol. Price 5s. bound, 
FRENCH LANGUAGE 
TEACHER. 
Or, the Study of French divested of all its difficulties, 
y Rene Aniva, 
Author of the “ Anti-Spelling Book.” 
“ This isa aey able work, new, experimental, but not 
qua ackish.”— Spectator. 
‘We earnestly recommend this work to the studies of 
those who are anxious to understand what they learn,’ 
Court Journal, 


THE ITS OWN 


” 
Sixth Edition, Price ls. 6d. bound, 
THE ANTI-SPELLING BOOK, 
A New System of Teaching Children to Read without 
Spelling. 

“This excellent little book shows the possibility of 
teaching children to read without their being previously 
harassed by all the barbarous anomalies to be found in 
the orthography of our language.’—Atheneum, 

“6. 


In 1 vol. Price 10s 6d. 
PROVINCIAL SKETCHES. 
By the Author of the “ U surer's potent, ”” “ Puritan’s 
Grave,” &e. 


In 1 vol. Price 10s. 6d. 
THE SKETCH-BOOK OF THE SOUTH, 
8, 


Nearly Ready, in 3 vols Ps py 8s. 6d. 
THE CAPTIVE 
By the Author of the “ pilgrim Brothers.” 


On the 12th will be Published, 
THE MECHANICS OF LAW-MAKING. 
Intended for the use of Legislators, 
And all othey Persons concerned in the making 
and understanding of Engtish Laws, 
By Arnraur “Symonds, Esq. 





This Day is Ls 50 age in feap, Svo. ey a Vignette, 
ice 6s. in cloth, Vol. 1. o 
HE H iT 8 TORY OF {RELAND, ; 
By Tuomas Moore, Esq. 
Forming Vol. 65 of Dr, Larpner’s Casinet Cyrcto- 
PADIA. 
Published March 1, History of the Germanic Emprer, 


By 8S. A. Dunuam, Esq. (3 Vols.) Vol. II. 
London: Lonoman and Co.; and Joun Taytor. 


NBWs WORK 5, eae 
JUST PUBLISHED BY RICHARD BEN TLEY, 
8, New Burlington Street. 
Publisher in Ordinary to his Majesty, 
Under the Tere eae of the Lords of the Admiralty, 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with Plates 
VOYAGE OF DISCOVERY 
TO AFRICA AND ARABIA, 
Performed by H.M.S. Leven and Barracouta, 
‘From 1822 to 1896. 
Under the Commant of Captain F.W.W. Owen, RN, 
By Captain Tuom: AS Lore Ler, R.N, 
. 2c ‘0 RE. 
By Mrs. Sue.tey. 
Author of “ Frankestein,” &c. 3 vols, 
3 


TEN YEARS IN’ SOUTH AFRICA, 
Including a Description of the 
WILD SPORTS OF TPAT COUNTRY, 
By Lieut. J. W. Moopte, 21st Fusileers 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with Plates, 
4 


FIN-E 8S 8&. 
A Novel. 2 vols, 


5. 
A WINTER IN THE FAR 
By Cuarurs F. HorrMan. 2 vols, 
“ There are a number of stirring scenes and lively de. 
scriptions in this work, which reminds us of Washington 
Irving; which again reminds vs that he has revised this 
publication—whence, no wae some of its attractions,” 
ease Gazette. 
HE UNFOR TUNATE MAN, 
By Capt Freperic Cuamter, R.N, 
Author tes The Life of a Sailor,” &c. 3 volumes, 
“ Full of interest—it eer fail to attract and please," 
John Bull. 


WEST, 


By Order of the British Government, 
In 2 vols, 8vo. with Map and Plates, 
A VOYAGE OF DISCOVERY TO THE SOUTH 
ATLANTIC OCEAN, 
Performed in H.M.S. Chanticleer, in 1829, 1830, and 1831, 
Under the Command of 
Captain Henry Foster, R.N. F.R.S. 
“A highly instructive and amusing narrative,”— 
Nautical Magazine. Q 
Second Edition, Revised, with a New Preface, 3 vols, 
THE LAST DAYS OF POMPEILL 
By the Author of * Eugene Aram,” &c, 


NCESCA CARRARA., 

By L.E.L, 

Author of “ The Improvisatrice,” &e. 3 volumes. 

**A book of remarkable power and genius—unques- 
tionably superior to any other production of the present 
time, with the single exce ption of the writings of the 
author of “The Last Daps - Pompeii.” —Ezvaminer, 
0 


TE. Fei ce 
By Lady Morcay. 3 vols. 
“ There is life, humour, feeling, and naivetté in every 
page.” —Atheneum, 


FRA 


$s. 





, New w Burlington Street, April 2. 
M Mt BENTLEY 
Is preparing for immediate Publication the following 
NEW BOOKS, 
MR, saat types NEW WORK, 


. 8x0 
AN EXCURSION TO THE MONASTERIES 
OF 
LCOBACA AND _ BATALHA. 


Witii1aMm Becrro™p, Esq. 
Author of “ Italy, w ith = of Spain and Portugal.” 
Vathek,” &e. 
2. 

M. DE LA MARTINE’S TRAVELS IN THE EAST. 

In small 8vo. r 
A PILGRIMAGE TO THE HOLY LAND, 
SYRIA, &c. 
By M. De . A MARTINE. 


THE HEIR oF MORDAUNT, 
By the Author of “ Adelaide.” 3 vols. 


MEMOIRS OF LORD BOLINGBROKE 
AND OF HIS TIMES. 
By Grorce Winorove Cooxr, Esq. 
Barrister at Law. In 2 vols. 8vo, with fine Ti ortrait. 
5. 


M Y LIF z 
By the Author of “ Stories of Wate’ ‘dens »” « Wild Sports 
of the West,” &c. 3 vols. 


JOURNAL OF A SUMMER RAMBLE IN SYRIA. 
With a Tartar Trip from 
ALEPPO TO STAMBOU 
By the Rev, Vere Mon RO. 2 vols. 8vo. with Hy : Plates. 


uk LY ke 
A Romance, 3 vols. 


ROUGH LEAVES FROM A JOURNAL KEPT 
IN SPAIN AND PORTUGAL, IN 1834. 
By Lieutenant-Colonel Bapcocx, 15th Hussars, 
(Aid-de-Camp to ge W. RussELL.) 


Ss 

A New and neaee Edition, with Addit: ions, 0 

HOW! [TT's BOOK OF THE SEASON 
With 2 Susbctlichunents. 


Complete in 1 vol. neatly bound and embellish2d, 
P. 
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HAJIJI BABA IN BUG LAND, 
By winged press oo 
ming the next Numbe 
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